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PREFACE. 



The great popularity which Monsieur Blondin has 
achieved affords a sufficient reason for supposing that 
those who have taken an interest in his extraordin- 
ary performances will not unnaturally feel interested 
to learn something of the man himself. 

If curiosity has carried hundreds of thousands of 
persons many miles distant to see him on the rppe^ the 
same curiosity wiU no doubt induce a large number of 
readers to make themselves acquainted with the circum- 
stances which led him to adopt such a line of life, the 
means by which proficiency was attained, and the 
events which have -signalized his remarkable career. 

The narrative has been gathered partly from the 
joint lips of Monsieur Blondin himself, and his agent, 
Mr. Henry Coleman, and partly from such published 
accounts as chance threw in the editor's way, or as 
could be obtained by direct enquiry. 



Vlll PBEFACB. 

He has withheld nothing that was vital to its in- 
tegrity, or that the public would care to know ; but he 
has avoided many statements which had no foundation 
in fact, and has varied or dispensed with descriptions 
of performances where they were likely to become 
tedious by repetition in the same form. 

There is only this much more to be said : The editor 
has endeavoured to show that Rope-walking is not the 
despicable thing which some persons are apt to imagine, 
for which he will no doubt receive the thanks of the 
plumed and spangled fraternity in general. 
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BLONDIN: 



HIS LIFE AND PERFORMANCES. 



CHAPTEE I. 



EOPB-DANCING AND EOPE-DiLNCEES. 

As the history of a man who has made himself famous in 
any art or calling, is better judged of, and is more likely to 
be appreciated when we have some knowledge of the art or 
calling itself, it is no less in the interest of the reader, than 
it is an act of justice to those who have gone before, and a 
point of honour as regards Monsieur Blondin, to give some 
account of what others have attempted and achieved in the 
singular vocation of which he is avowedly the head — a voca- 
tion, be it remarked, of very considerable antiquity, aud one 
that has had Agamemnons in the field long before our own 
day. In pagan Rome, more than two thousand years ago, 
instances of rope-danciug were neither few nor far between, 
as everybody knows, who has the least acquaintance with 
the pages of classical history. Suetonius makes frequent 
mention of it in his "Life of Nero;" and Juvenal, also, 

s 
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apeaking of the Greeks who inhabited Eome in his day, leads 
ua to helieve that each man was an " admirable Crichtoa' 
— grammarian, rhetorician, geometrician, poet, painti 
augur, teaeher of gymnastics, rope-daacer, and many more 
things which it is not necessary here to set down. It would 
seem, however, that the most accomplished human ai-tietea 
in this way, at the period referred to, were often in danger 
of being out-stripped by brute performers. Nineteenth 
century England is enabled to boast of " learned pigs, 
dustrioua fleas," and " talking fishes:" but wbat are these 
to the trained elephants of the Eoman circus, who were 
accustomed, not only to write short sentences in Greek, 
distribute them amongst the ustonished spectators, but like- 
wise to dance cleverly on the rope, and eiecute evolutions of 
the most surprising kind. Pliny relates a atory of the per- 
formance on several ropes, of four elephants gravely bearing 
a dainty lady of their tribe in a litter, and evincing for her 
the tenderest solicitude, a,B she exclaimed, or affected to eX' 
claim, " Juno Lucina fer opem ! " This, suggests a modem 
writer, was even better aa a work of Mgli art in the rope 
department, than the feat of that famous female moonte- 
bank in the thirteenth century, who, in honour of the marri- 
age of the French king's brother, cantered up and down a 
corde tendue on a high mettled steed, belonging to the 
Pranconi of the period. 

From the same unquestionable authorities we learn that 
rope-dancing hag been ennobled by illustrious men; who 
have deemed it no derogation of their dignity to tak 
the vocation as aioateurs. Of this class, Caligula, who paid 
the gentlemen of the circus the compliment of raising hia 
horee to the dignity of consul, was undoubtedly the chief. 
He excelled in all manner of mountebank practices, !Ni 
were too difficult or laborious for him, and as he went into 
the businesB " professionally," rather than othenvise, and 
was an emperor, with the blood of the Ciesars circulating " 




I TeinB, he not nmurturally drew crowded and deiigbted 
andiencea. The only drawback to hia performance ra the 
eyes of managera was, that he would insist upon exacting 
unheard of terms Irom all those in w'hoae ai^iiaa he rode, 
drove, danced, fought, or wrestled. There have been other 
Eoman empei'ore, who were equally addicted to the public 
exhibition of themaelvea in a mounteliank capacity, of whom 
Maiimilan wae one, and the great square at Ulm, if history 
may be beKeved, was more than once a witness of hia extra- 
ordinary caprices. A kindred infatuation deseended to the 
old French court. It culminated not ungracefully in that 
of Marie Antoinette, and it strongly posaesaed the heart of 
the king's brother, the Comte d'Artois. The Count waa 
accredited a skilful rope-dancer, and a very respectable 
juggler; and, strange though it may eeem, from private 
rope-practice in hia younger days, to the administration of 
a kingdom in hig older days, he never allowed his hands nor 
hia legs to forget their cunning. As Comte d'Artoia he 
created bagatelle in a week ; aa King Charles X., he upset 
hia own dynasty and raised another in half the time. 

In the thirteenth century, a company of rope-dancers 
came from Egypt, and after performing at the Byzantine 
court, traveUed through the greater part of Asia and all 
over Europe, as far as the extremity of Spain. At Cou- 
Btantinople, they ertended the ropes, on "which they fli'st 
exhibited their art, between the raaata of ships. Contem- 
plating this fact, one is half iocliued to believe that atupid 
and cruel superstition did not then prevail so much in 
Europe as it did at the beginning of the last century. The 
historian (Nicephorua Gregor) aaye that the company at 
first conaisted in all of forty persons, but that fully one half 
their number died or were cast away on their voyage to the 
Moslem capital. He does not, however, tell ua that aiiy of 
them or their horaea were burnt or beheaded, or visited with 
tortures or losa of peraonal liberty, as was the case with 
~ B 2 
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the unfortunate quadruped, wfio having heen taught to per- 
form a number of tricks, waa publiclj tried at Lishon, in 
1601, and condemned to the Samea ; and with the unhappy 
Polish juggler, at Warsaw, a century and a quarter kter on, 
who, being tortured till he confessed himself a sorcerer, 
straightway hanged, without further proof of his guilt. 

Hope-dancers and saltatores generally have had their 
patron eaiut, lilce other classes. St. Vitus ia the object of 
their apecial invocation, and whoeyer has entered the 
of the cathedral at Prague, bearing his saintly name, ei 
have failed to see groups of poor and pretty giria, £roia 
various ahowa in the fe,ir there, prostrated on their knees, 
praying uo doubt tor protection and aid in tumbling decently 
through life — just as the fire-eating juggler mentioned by 
Zenophon, implored the gods to allow him to remain only in. 
those places where there waa much money and abundanee 
of simpletons. " But the true patron, not yet a saint, of 
brother and sisterhood of acpobata," says a gossiping 
in tbe columns of Temple Bar Magazine, "ia the famon*' 
Belgian Gundramnua. This eminemtly aueceaafiil itinerant' 
rider, rope-dancer, actor, and manager, possessed a coupla, 
of bears whom he ruled with greater comfort and propriety- 
than any company of 'ladies and gentlemen' who 
been indebted to him for their weekly salaries. These bears 
were a treaaure to Gundramnus, for they were etjual to any 
task demanded of them; and they built up a fortune for 
tbeir master, and never struck for an increase of honorariwm. 
They were as refined bears in their way as tbe one im 
talised in Goldsmitli's comedy, which never danced but to 
the genteelest of tunes— 'Water parted,' or, the miuuet in 
Ariadne.'" 

Curiously enough, though Eope-dancing is a wait in 
whicS very few Englishmen have attained any very great 
reputation, yet, as a nation, we have always admired, and 

eraDy supported, the rope-dancer. It ia upon re 
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that wlien Edward VI. passed through the City of London, 
" A rope as great oa the cable of a ship was stretched in 
length irom the battlcmenta of St. Paul's steeple, with a 
great aiiehor at one end, fastened a little hefore the Sean 
of Paul'g house gate, and when his Majesty approached 
near the same, there came a man, a stranger, being a, 
native of Arragon, lying on the rope, with his head for- 
ward, casting his arms and lege abroad, running on, his 
breast on the rope from the battlements to the ground, as 
if it had been an arrow out of a bow and stayed on the 
ground. Then he came to his Majesty and kissed his foot; 
and so after certain words to his Highness he departed 
firom liim again, and went upwards upon the rope till he 
came over the midst of the churchyard, where he, having a 
rope about him, played certain quaint mysteries, such as 
tumhling, and casting one leg from another. Then took 
he the rope and tied it to the cable, and tied himself by the 
right leg a. little apace beneath the wrist of the loot, and 
hung by one leg a certain space, and after recovered him- 
self again with the said rope, and unJtnit the knot and came 
down again." Philip of Spain, husband of Queen Mary, 
witnessed a similar feat from the steeple of St. Paul's. 
Peter, a. Dutchman, also went through not less surprising 
feats on the weathercock of St. Paul's, for which, says 
Hollinshead, " Peter had siiteene pounds thirteene sliillinga 
and foure pence given to him by the cJtie for his costs and . 
paines for all hia atuffe," There was a famous Dutchwoman 
too, — and these were the very last people among whom we 
could expect to find light and agUe dancers — ^wbo, in the 
reign of Jamea II., danced and vaulted upon the rope, and 
was very popular with the Londoners, as " she seemed every 
moment in danger of breaking her neck." But she was 
siirpasaed by the famous Signora Violante, who, it is told 
had a " stronger head," and greater length and agility of 
body than the fair Hollaiidoise, and who used to perform at 
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a much greater diatance from the ground. Then, there waa 
a famous Turk, in the time of George II., who used 
toaa up oranges and catch them whOe on the rope, hut 
which oranges were discovered to he " balls of painted 
lead ;" but Sigcor Spinacuta performed at the little theatre 
in the HajTuorket with " two boys tied to hia feet," which 
was certainly as difBcult as Blondiu carrying a raai 
his baclt. Sadlera' Wells was then a famous nursery for 
tumbling and rope-dancnig, Richer being the most cele- 
brated of these performers. He waa in the habit of hanging 
to the rope by one leg, and lying on the rope ; but hie great 
feat waa what was called " roasting the pig," which 
siated of turning round and round on the rope, " with. 
incredible awiftness." None of these feats, howeTcr, sur- 
passed in daring that which took place when Isabel, Queen 
of Charles VI., made her public entry into Paris, ProisBart 
t«ll8 that a femoua juggler " tyed a corde upou the hygbeat 
house on the bridge of Saynt Michell over all the bo 
and the other corde waa tyed to the hyghest tower of Kotre- 
Dame, and as the Queen passed by, this sayd mayater, with 
two burning candles in hys handes, issued out of a Jittel 
stage, that he had made on the heyght of the tower, singing 
as he went upon the corde all alonge the great strete, and. 
he bore still in hya handes the two burning candeUea, so 
that he might be seen all over Paris, and two mylea without 
the city. He waa such a tumbler that hia hghtnease 
greatly praised." 

The most renowned of English funambulista in oldea 
times, after the serpents who used to dance in London on 
silken cords, was, undoubtedly, Jacob Hall. " Hia sym- 
metry," says the gossiping writer already referred to, 
" his elegance, his strength, and his courage, rendered 
him the dear delight of the fashionable ladies of King 
Charles the Second's time in general, and of Lady Castle- 
maine, who patroniaed escellence, anil pensioned Jacob. 
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in particular." "Have yoa ever had any misehief by falls?" 
asked the quaint Pepya of the rope-daiicer. " Aye, mauy," 
said Jacob ; " but never to tbe breaking of n limb.' ' So 
popular was this Adonis and Hcrculea of acrobats, that 
after the conclusion of Bartholomew Fair, where he bad 
enchanted all beholders, and paid the king's trumpeter his 
nsuat fee for permission to sound an alarm in Smithfield, 
he would set up his ropes in Charing Cross, or iu Liiieolii's 
Itid Felds, where he attracted such enthusiastic erowda, 
that the public circulation was checked, and the magistracy 
had to put some restraint upon the graceful and powerful 
mountebank. " Lady Mary," as she was called, of Bar- 
tholomew Fair ; Wilson, anothier daring rope-dancer, in bis 
day ; and Madame 8aqui, whose terrible ascents when she 
WB» reaching the patriarchal age of tlireeacore and ten, 
Htcuek dismay into the hearts of thousands on the Place de 
la Concorde, during the last days of the Bourbon regime 
in Paris, are the only other thief artistes of the hempen 
highway who occupy the interregnum ot aLrobatic histery> 
between the middle of the 3e\enteonth, and that of the 
nineteenth centuries Chapman of Ejans once famous 
equestrian corps, and Herr Hengler of more recent dote, 
Btrove at marvellous things, but their hightat etforts paled 
OS much in comparison with those of their predecessors, as 
they certainly fall short of what iMonsieur Blondin baa 
s achieved. 




CHAPTEE II. 



BLONDIN'S EAELT DATS. 



The French nation has for a long period enjoyed the 
privilege, if privilege it may be called, of supplying us and 
the rest of the world, with the most accomplished acrobats 
of every description; the splendid nerves of the French, 
combined with their small, light heads, and compact bodies, 
enabling them to preserve their composure, and poise them- 
selves with ease, in positions where the heavier, full-blooded 
Englishman could hardly maintain a footing. "Wherever an 
Englishman has anything to hold by, wherever his sinews 
and muscles can be brought into vigorous play, he can 
readily rival his more mercurial neighbour in deeds of hardi- 
hood and daring — as for instance, in the rigging of a ship, 
or with a musket and bayonet in his grasp ; but when the 
work to be done is to trip lightly over a rope 200 feet from 
the ground, to catch a flying trapeae, or gracefully ride a 
spirited steed in a circus, the physical peculiarities of the 
Gallic organization give the French many advantages — a 
more striking proof of which cannot be adduced than the 
subject of these pages. 

On the 24th of February, 1824, in that ancient seat of 
French ecclesiastical learning, St. Omer, Pas de Calais, 
little Elondin made his entree on the stage of life, and was 
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[ on the parental kiice by one of Napoleon "a heroes, 
' ■■decorated with the Crass of tho Legion of Honour — one o: 
the hardy and gallant few who survived not only the 
victories of "Wagram and Auaterlitz, but that disaatrous 
Euasinn campaign, when fire and frost combined to cut off 
three-fourttia of a magnificent army ; and as the infant 
merged into the boy the veteran soldier recounting o'er ajid 
o'er hit) " many tales of battles loat and won," found a 
greetly listener in hia hojieful son, to whom each deed of 
daring or endurance was a noble incentive to action. Prior 
to the death of his father (who sank prematurely from the 
effects of the hardships endured while following the Eaglea 
of his Imperial master), and when young Blondin was not 
more than five years old, a travelling company of equeBtrian 
and acrobatic performers pitched their tent one day near 
the paternal home. He, in common with the boys of the 
neighbourhood, became a wondering spectator of their 
exploits ; and it was soon obvious that those esploita had 
produced a powerful and abiding effect upon his infantOe 
mind. "With marvellous adroitness for a child of his tender 
years, he began to imitate some of the " hair breadth escapee" 
witnessed hy ffimself and companions in the profesaional 
arena; and erelong, he succeeded in accomplishing avariety 
of gymnastic feats, such as no child of his age had ever 
before attempted. 

" The child," says the poet "Wordsworth, " is father of the 
man," and no one could have witnessed the first rude efforts 
of the boy Blondin, ailer returning home from the perfor- 
mances of that peripatetic troupe, without discerning in 
them something more than mere imitation. His attention 
had been particularly attracted by the showy appearance 
and display of a young gentleman in blue tunic, fleshinga, 
and spangles, who exhibited considerable skill and eloaticitj, 
both on the tight and slack rope ; and he resolved that not 
AU hour should pass over without hia attevfi^tifi^ %amftlC\sai% 
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of the same sort. He accordingly procured a piece of strong- 
cord, and affixed it to the upper rungs of a couple of chaira, 
placed dos-a-dos at a little distance apart, On tbia he 
mounted to make hie first essay in rope-dancing, when, as a. 
matter of course, the imperfect machinery collapsed, and 
the young mimic fell to the ground equally surprised and 
alarmed. A few tears succeeded the mishap, and Mamma 
Blondin hastened to lift up her precocious son and heir, 
glad to find no worse result than a few bruisen where she 
really feared a broken limb. 

" But oliildhood's tears, tliough freely shed, 
Are soon forgotten." 

And although the bruises disappeared, his ambition did not, 
for having fairly mastered the idea that the lightness and 
instability of the chairs had caused them to fall iuwarda (he 
knew nothing of their want of balance), he set about st 
ing a fresh line. This time he possessed himself of a much 
stronger cord, and secured it to the posts of a gateway, " 
tending to " astonish " a number of admiring playmates- 
with his youthful daring. Alas ! the cord was not yet 
strong enough, nor his father's fiahing-rod a sufficient 
balancing-pole ; so down he came again with a blant coun- 
tenance, a splintered rod, and a sprained wrist, but uo bones. 
broken, nor any wavering in his determination. His mind 
waa resolutely bent upon success ; and hope, the life-apring 
of enterprise, the polar-star of aicbition, fascinatingly lured 
h JT '^ on. 

Sweet hope ! are not thy visions often as the mirage of 
the fruitless desert ? and yet are they not pleasant to 
template ? Do they not buoy up the soul, and urge poor, 
timid, and desponding liuman nature on to the achievement 
of things which otherwise would never have been ? Poets 
have simg of thy pleasure, and sages and philosophers have 
eiperienced thy promptings, regarding them often as a 
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divine inspiration j another Promethean fire to animate tEeir 
Boula, and strengtheji them for renewed efforts in the great 
battle of life ; and notwithstanding that thy prophetic im- 
pulaee and promised joys have been Bometimeaas destitute of 
resnlt an is the floating bubble of BoHdity, still are we ever 
and anon auatiiined by thy latent and holy flame, new pros- 
pects disclosing for the beguilement of mankind. Hope, 
the paradise of earth, m which all find a. refuge, never de- 
serted little Blondin. Perhapa Le had read something of 
that spider-storj in the prison- history of Bruce of Ban- 
nockbum. Be that as it roay, be hiiaied himself late and 
early in prosecuting his tight-rope adventures ; but afriud 
to name them to his father, who was angry at the loss of his 
" Pi3ca,tor," aa he called it, he confided the secret of his 
failures and aspirations to an old sailor, with whom he had 
formed one of those intiraaeies which, however apparently 
anomalous, are, in many instaucea, more enduring, and bear 
better fruit than ordinary hoy-friendahipa between eom- 
peera in age and condition. The veteran maa-o'-war'a-man, 
proud of his confidante's spirit and energy, made hiia a 
present of a piece of boat's cable, and himself fastened it 
securely for the brave tyro, at a reasonable height from the 
ground, at the same time providing him with an old spar to 
serve the purpose of a balaacing-pole, "With no eye-witneaa 
but his sailor-friend, he at length succeeded in crossing the 
rope — this time a firm one, — and the ambitiou of his young 
life was attained. 

Elated at his auccesa ou the rope, with the versatility of 
childhood, and no amali degree of temerity, he very shortly 
turned his attention in a new direction. He had seen hia 
paraxon in blue and silver awing from the slack-rope in 
Tarioua postures, and Jacques Le Brun, his sailor-friend, 
had early initiated him in the mystery of climbing like a 
cat or a tar ; so that it waa with little trouble he mounted 
fi, large tree growing near his home; but after scaling the 
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trunk he paaaed on to one of the lower broncheB, sitting 
astride it, and gradually nearing the end, until it swayed 
looBslyljenesthhia weight, the vibration bringing liim nearer 
the other boughs. After Beveral ineffectual attempts he 
contrived to clutch the branch above him, and with a Bur- 
priBing effort swung iiiiti self upon it ; from that he paaaed 
onwards and upwards, and a few days' incessant practice 
gave to him an agility on Ida tree-swing almost rivalling 
that of a monkey. 

His parents very naturally looked on with wonder and 
delight. They saw in him the germ of something which for 
the moment wanted a name, but which they felt persuaded 
would, in due time, ripen into a substantial reality. Their 
hearts' wish was to foster, as far as possible, the singuJap 
grace manifested in his juvenile mimic displays ; and they 
accordingly placed him under the care of the proprietor of 
Ii'Ecole de Gyninnse, at Lyons, who as a teacher and trainer 
of young riders and rope-dancers was altogether unequalled; 
for, to his credit be it spoken, unlilie Ducrow, that fitnjoufl 
equeatrian and gymnast, he had more faith in coaxing than 
in severity. He succeeded by kindnesa alone, a word that 
had DO place in Ducrow's vocabulary, as the following 
characteristic anecdote places beyond donht. On aparticular 
oecasioa that nonpareil of true dramatic clowns, Mr. Joseph ■ 
GrimaJdi, was present while Ducrow waa giving a lesson to 
various professional pupils or apprentices taken from some 
metropolitan workhouse. They were dull and timid, and 
their great master dismissed them from the circus with every 
bone of their body aching under the blows of his swift and 
vindictive cane. As they were limping away, he turned in 
anapologetical fashion to the good old clown, and remarked, 
" Tou see, Mr, Grimaldi, it is absolutely necesHary to make 
an impression." *' I don't object to the impression," said 
Joe, in his quietly humorous way ; " what I object to is, the 
whacks (loaa) being so hard." 
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r PaTOurBd by an indulgent, aa well aa skilM master, the 
fdtnre Hero of Niagara progresBed so rapidly at L'Bcole do 
Gymnase, that in less than six months ho was announced, 
with much pomp and circumstance, to make his flrat appear- 
ance in puhlie. The newspapers and handhilla of the day 
agreed in denominating him a " little wonder," and what 
the printer had ventured to assert in black and white, the 
public en masse eagerly confirmed. His debut waa, to use a 
familiar expression, the " greatest hit " ever known in the 
city of Lyons. 

Suiicesa followed his footsteps from the first moment that 
he bounded into the magic circle, wliere thousands of eyes 
looked on in mute astonishment at the extraordinary feats 
of our young hero. From Lyons, his fame spread with 
nnuHual celerity, and in a few months the name of the boy 
Blondin, celebrated for a variety of exploits, but chiefly in 
rope-daucing, passed from lip to lip throughout the prin- 
cipal theatres and salons of France and its capital. His 
name was everywhere at a premium. Handsome ofiera were 
made, and numerous inducements held out to him, to break 
faith with the proprietor of "L'Eeole de Gymnase;" but 
he resolutely resisted every such overture. * "With what 
sward will be seen hereafter. 




Whoevee has watched the growth of the young mind, 
cannot have failed to discover that precocity is in muiy 
inBtaneea mere manifestation of disease— the diaease of a 
very flue, but weak nervous organizatioii. Our young 
Boeciuses and Sapphoe, and almost aU. short-lived woudera 
of that kind, end at last in the feeblest of common places. 
There is no law, however, precise and abaoiiite in the 
matter, since the difference of age at which men attain 
maturity of intellect is very striking. The tumultuous 
ebulition of youth has, we know, given birth to many mag- 
nificent things in art and letters, which the world will not 
willingly let die ; but no less glorious creations have started 
from the brain in the tranquil ripeness of years, and even 
old age, There is, be it repeated, no precise law with 
Mgard to intellectual development, but the same thing 
cannot be said of our physical nature. Here, the law of 
life is sharply defined. There need be no short-lived pre- 
cocity, unless we will it, but a gradual progress from youth 
to manhood. Whatever the boy attains to, the man may 
by perseverance transcend, if he choose. " If lie choose" — 
three words of mighty power, and in which the secret of 
all aucceas lies concealed. "The longer 1 live," saya Sir 
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i Fowell Buxton, " the more I am certain that the 
B essential difference hetween men — between the feeble 
i the pQwerfuljthe lofty aud the insignifleant — is energy, 
fcrincible determination— a purpose once fixed, and then 
r victory. That quality will do anything that can 
^ done in the world ; and no talents, no circumstances, no 
tanitiea, no patronage will make a two-legged creature 
ft man without it " — a conviction of which the mind of little 
Blondin bad an intuitive perception." 

Trom the mention of the many celebrated names which 
occur in the opening chapter of this work, it will at once 
strike the reader that the future Hero of Niagara was cut- 
ting out for himself no inconsiderable amount of severe 
labour when he yielded to the faseinationa of the tight- 
rope. He was not about to enter upon a new field, in 
which mediocrity, in the absence of precedents and rivals 
would be sure to meet witt an ample reward. The stage 
on which he essayed to play a conapicuoua part was almost 
" as old aa the hills ; " had been trod by acrobats ancient 
and modem, who were the wonder and delight of vast 
assemblies ; was crowded with traditions and reminiscences 
of great failures and great auccesBes— failures enough tc^ 
disoomiit any ordinary mortal, and BuccesaeH achieved only 
^er tremendous and incessant exertion, and long and 
patient waiting for the stamp of public approval. Still, he 
formed his resolution, and steadily adhered to it alike 
through good fortune and ill fortune. 

Left an orphan when only nine years of age, he accepted 
his new position with the calmness and temper of a young 
philosopher ; determined, if the profession he had chosen 
was arduous and toilsome, his should be the courage to &ce 
and overcoBie every obstacle. Whatever feat he desired to 
perform, he attempted and practised with unflagging perti- 
nacity until he achieved complete success ; and to this con- 
ULt exercise of his muscular powers, combined with the 
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high resolve that animated him is all he did, maj be attri- 
buted tho fact that he rose to manhood a prodigy, without 
rival, Hia intense popularity in his natire country induced 
the agent of the Bavel family, the welt-known French 
troupe of equestrian and acrobatic performers, to offer him 
an engagement to join their company in an extensive touE 
through the United States. Thia was in the year 1851. He' 
accepted the offer made to him, set out upon his Tranfii. 
atlantic jonmey, and confidently looked forward to becom- 
ing as great a favourite with the American public as he had 
previoiwly been with the French. 

Many a knight of the sock and buskin who can deport 
himself with the bravery of LeoniJas, so long aa he ii 
dizened with paint and spangles, la yet found to cut a very 
sorry figure when his courage comes to the test in actual 
life. Some years back, when Ducrow, the moat graceful 
and daring rider of his age, bad his circus erected ii 
city of York, he would occasionally have a run with the 
York and Ainsty, or with tho Earl ol' Harewood's hounds 
and it is related of him, that while the late earl, then Mr. 
Lascelles, woidd chai^ over a rasping fence, with both feet 
dropped from his stirrups, and without interrupting any 
conversation he might be engaged in, Duerow would bide hia 
time, wait till the fence was "topped" by two or three 
horses charging over it, and then take the diminished height 
by n safe and quiet "jump," In the sawdust Ducrow 
supreme ; but bowling over ridge and furrow, or flying at a 
fence, he was a very prudent and unpresuming man. 

Of Blondin it may be said, however, that he is hold and 
determined under all circumstaDceB. An incident occurred 
during hia voyage out which well merits a place in 
account of his life, as it serves to demonstrate that his 
daring on the tight-rope is not the mere result of long and 
perseveriog practice, but that he had in him then the germs 
of that indomitable courage which has since contributed 
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materially to. establish hia world-wide tame. During the 
raging of a violent etorm, a young man of noble birth, who 
chanced to be a passenger on boaid the same ship with 
hina, was suddenly precipitated overboard, as the shiij 
rose and sunk in the black abyss of waves that yawned 
around her. Blondin, with a bound, sudden as that-of the 
panther, leaped after him ; the winds shrieked and howled 
like demons let loose, and the hissing surging wares swept 
mercilessly over them; but the "strong swimmer," the 
future Ilero of Niagara, breasted them notwithstanding, and 
courageously approached the drowning man in time to save 
him. Struggling gaUantly against desperate odds, he 
reached the ship and was drawn up in safety, but not before 
he had securely lashed his fainting companion in the rope 
that was thrown out to him. Deeds like these go far to 
prove that B Ion din's is no artificial courage. 

Having arrived in the States, New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and other cities of the vast American republic, saw 
his star rise higher and still higher in the ascendant. His 
like bad never been witnessed before. He was " a master 
of arts " in more sensea than one. Except in equestrianism, 
there was no gymnastic or curious performance in which he 
did not excel. What less finished artistes accomplished 
with great effort alone, and with much preliminary precau- 
tion, he could execute without visible eiertion or preparation, 
save of the moat ordinary kind. And then the Arab-like 
finish and skill with which he went through hia various 
evolutions ! He was more like a fantastic sprite than a 
human being. People looked on, and disbelieved their own 
eyes. Had he Kved a century or two earlier he would have 
been treated as one possessed of a devil ; for no decrepit old 
woman in a red cloak, suspected of being a witch — no 
layaterioua investigator of the physical sciences — no aichy- 
miat or astrologer, ever had more terrible charges of 
witchcraft or evil agency alleged against them, than might 
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hiive been fairly laid at his door. He could,both walk tht 
rope, as u bird cieavea the air, and leap with the preciBion 
and elaeticity of the antelope. 

To exemplify this, and Bhow the ease with which he 
vaulted o¥er obHta.cleB literally, as well aa figuralively, it ia 
only necessary to relate the following — one out of many 
interesting anecdotes which the reader has doubtless already 
met with in print. One day at Niblo's celebrated G^rdea^ 
in New York, where the Eavel Family and Elondin were 
engaged in fulfilling a suceeasful engagement, the ordinaiy 
meraing rehearsal was agreeably enlivened by a i 
incident : — A performance illustrative of some of the Be- 
douin Arabs was being gone through, ready for that even- 
ing's programme, and at a particular stage of the businesft 
one person represented a prisoner surrounded by a crowd of 
soldiers armed with muskets and Sxed bayonets, from the 
midst of which he had to clear himself by a vigorous leap. 
Antoine Eavel, who was to make the jump, was bus 
arranging the grouping of the soldiery, it not being eiaetly 
to his mind, and Monsieur Bloadin, attired in ordinary 
citizen's costume, stood close by, watching with a cu 
eye the slow progress of affairs. Suddenly, by one of those' 
erratic impulses which at times come over him and impd! 
him to attempt the most hazardous enterprlzes, and vifithout 
the slightest intimation of his intentioQ, he took three or 
four hurried steps, and then with a tremendous bound threw 
a double somersault over the entire group — Antoine, i 
diers, muskets and all^aud instantly subsided into his 
former attitude of repose, aa though he had done nothing at 
all out of the way, and the moving mass of bayonets wew 
only 80 many bulrushes. 

One deed of during almost invariably gave rise to an- 
other atill more venturesome in its character, until his unj^ 
form success in whatever he undertook, his immense popu- 
larity, and the very considerable gains be bad brought 
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to others rather thau liimself, suggested to Blondin the 
idea of making some extraordinary effort, hitherto im- 
attempted by mortal man, as a means of realising a fortune 
of Ilia own. He pored over the thought for days, weeks, 
and months ; but all bis ideas were crude and vague in the 
extreme, unto, strangely enough, n very remarkable uircum- 
etance, and one that reads more like ft fable of nursery lore 
than anything else, gave shape to his imagination, and 
induced the wonderful achievement that caused hia rope to 
become the high road abke to fiime and fortune, earning 
for him the flattering title of "Monarch of the Cable." 

It was on a Saturday night, of all nights in the week, 
that having completed an Mgbt years' engagement with the 
Eavel Family, he was induced to participatfe in the festivi- 
ties of a public dinner, in the first ]ilace, commemorative of 
hia long and honourable connexion with the ti-oupe, and, 
in the next place, expreasive of the high esteem in which he 
was held, and of the deep regret felt by its members at bis 
contemplated retirement. It was a day to be remembered 
in his eventfid career j he felt elal^ed by the tribute ao spon- 
taneously paid to him, and accordingly indulged in the plea- 
Bores of the table to an eiteat much beyond his wont. The 
night was already far advanced when he retired to rest, and 
consigned himself to the embraces of balmly sleep. 

The outer, visible world was now a blank to him— the 
inner, invisible world had usurped ite place. Lo ! he dreamed 
a dream. He stood, as it seemed to him, beside the Falls of 
Niagara, awed and overpowered by the terrible sublimity of 
the sceue. Tlie wild, booming roar of its onward-sweeping 
waters, to which the incessatit discharge of a hundred pieces 
of artillery is liJte the sound of a pop-gun to an ArmBtronp 
breech-loader, fell upon his ears with supernatural signifi- 
cance ; and his eyes were dazzled by the rauibow hues that 
gathered in glory below the Falls. All on a atidden his 
garments dropped from him ; a mantle, as from some fairy 
^_ 2 
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CHAPTER IV. 



early day be aet out on a visit to the Falls, 
without making Lis intentioa known to any one, personally 
BBBured himself of the practicability of conveying a rope 
■cross from one bank to the other, and there securing it as 
a bridge for him to pass over. Por the moment, however, 
an insuperable obstacle stood in his way. The plans he 
had laid down could not be carried out in the winter, be- 
cause of the iroat ; for even supposing the rope to bo carried 
oyer, the mist and spray ever rising above its waters, would 
not only have saturated the line and coated the frail path- 
way with slippery ice, hut have rendered it as brittle aa 
glass, and therefore unsafe. He had consequently to rest 
on his oara awtile, awaiting the advent of a more propitious 

Tbe spring of 1859 arrived in due course ; and Blondin, 
true to the compact into which he had entered with hiaiself, 
made bia appearance in the village, took apartments at the 
hotel where all the notable visitors stay, announced his 
project, and commenced preparations for proceeding with it. 
Just as be anticipated, every second person out of the largo 
concourse of visitors who thronged the place was disposed 
to vote him insane ; and the probability is, that had Niagara 
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been in England instead of America, either the GoTenunenf 
of the day woiUd have been appealed to to put a atop to 1^ 
or a commission in lunacy, levelled at his devoted head,i 
would have made Lini acquainted with the interior of Han- 
well Fortunately for Monsieur Blondin, the American 
Ijegislature is not at all sensitive cm the score of anch trifles. 
There is no legislative enactment, or desire, to prevent any" 
citizen disposing of himself after what fashion he will; 
That ia one of the glorious privileges of being an Aniericaii 
subject ; and the gallant little Frenchman, who was by thia 
time half a convert to Transatlantic ideas, did not hesitate 
to take advantage of it. He entered into his scheme u 
molested. The hempen cord was " hackled and twisted," 
and eventually it stretched its slender length across the 
mighty Elver, at an elevation of 160 feet above the water- 
on the one side, and 170 on the other. 

To those who have never visited the Falls, but who haye 
simply met with some dull matter- of-fa^t deBcription erf 
them in the pages of a popular school-book, it is diiEcult tO' 
convey any adet[iiate idea of the stupendous and awe-in-, 
spiring eharaeter of this, one of the grandest objects of nature 
which the world poasessea, and of the consequent difficultieB 
which beset Monsieur Blondin in the undertaking he had 
proposed to himself. It may be stated, in so many words, 
that the Falls lie between the lake Erie and Ontario, i 
Iforth America, and are divided by a small ishind in the 
middle, the fall on the Canadian side being 600 feet wide, 
of a semi-circular form, and caUed the Horse-shoe ; and that 
on the American side 350 feet. The perpendicular height 
is 160 feet, the cloud of vapours can be seen at a diatanea 
of thirty miles, and every traveller who has made a pilgrin 
age to the spot, laments his inability to describe, as he 
would wish, the eft'ect produced upon the mind by the nois^ 
tumult, and rapidity of such an immense volume of rushing 
waters. When Mr. Kilk Buckingham visited Njagsja, i 
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tbe course oi his North Americun travels, lie waa coiiati-aiaed 
to apostrophise it in (anguage worthy alike of the man and 
the occasion : — 

Hail! Sovereign of the World nl' Floods, wlioae [iiajealj and might, 
Siret dazKles— then enrapturea — tbea o'erawes the uching sight : 
The poni]) of Kings and Emperors, in ever; olime and zone 
Grona dim before tjie splendour of the glorious vat^r-tlirone. 

No fleets can atop th; progress, no aniiieB bid thee stay ; 

But onward — onward — onward — thy march still holds its way ; 

The risiug miat that veils thee, as Ihino herald goes before, 

And the music tliat proclaims thee, is the thundering cataract's roar. 

Thy diadem is an en^erald ^een, of the clearest, purest hne, 

Set round with wayes of snow-wliile foam, and apraj of leathery 

While tvcBBea of the brightest pearb float o'er thine ample sheet. 
And the rainbow lays its gorgeous gems, in tribute, at thy feet. 

Thy reign is of thu ancient daja, thy sceptre from on high. 
Thy birth was when the morning stars together sang with joy ; 
The snn, the moon, and all the orbs that shine npon thee now. 
Saw the first wreath of glorj that entwined thine infant brow. 

4nd, from that how to this, in which I gaae upon thy ah'eaui. 
From age to age — iu winter's frost, or s'lnmier's Bultrj beam — 
By day, by night — without a panse — thy wayea with wild acclaim. 
In ceaseleas sounds^ have slill ]irockimed, the Great Elenuil's name. 

Jor whether on thy forest bunks, tlio Indian of the wocid, 
Or since his days, the Red man's foe, on his fatherland liave^tood — 
Whoe'er has seen thine inceose rise, or heard thy torrents roBi", 
Hurt havu bent before the God of all ! to worship and adore ! 



Hj^urt havi 
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The chaam is 1100 feet across ; and, spanning this tre- 
mendous space, at thia dizzy heiglit, was tte fragile bridge- 
(almost as narrow as that El Arab upon which Mahomet 
makes his followers ctoss lo Paradise), fixed for the eventfa 
30th of June, 1859 — the first time that any human being 
had the temerity to cross a " boiling cataract," still less tbe 
terrible Niaffara, wliere the novelty of the position, the 
uncertainty of fasteniugs, the ineiperience of assistants, 
and other sources of danger, were all rendered ten-fold 
more formidable, from the fact that no human hand could 
extend the feeblest aid in case of accident, and that to misa 
the footing was to meet with certain death. An audience 
erery way befitting the occasion graced the raarvelloiis 
scene. Canadian steamers arrived with excuraiouista from 
Toronto and elsewhere, and the railway cars from Buffalo 
literally swarmed with eager and espectant eye-witnesses. 
In all 23,000 persona of all claaaea, ages, and degrees of 
social rank were present, including atatesmen, judges, 
divines, generals, members of Congress, capitaliats, artists, 
newspaper editors, learned professors, blue-stocking belles, 
and others who belonged to the educated and well-to-do 
circles. House-tops, windows, scaffoldings erected for the 
purpoae, and various eligible points on terra firma, were 
occupied with curioua spectators, many of whom wagered 
considerable suma of money on the " coming event." The 
bridge waa also densely packed with sight-seers, while the 
enclosures on both sidea of the river exhibited a mass of 
animated moving faces. In abort, the scene was of the 
most interesting and exciting character, and Monsieur 
Blondin might well feel proud of the homage so unanimously 
paid to hia boldness and intrepidity. Every eye scrutiniz- 
ingly glanced towards him as he made his appearance, 
plainlyand simply attired; whilst the air rang with shouts 
and cheers of the heartiest kind, which were renewed at. 
intervals imtil the moment for his adventure arrived. 




r inspecting Home of the guys, M. Blondin picked up 
his balance -pole, etepped nimbly upon the rope, and started 
on his journey for the Britiah Province of "Upper Canada. 
Proceeding towards the centre of the cable, he seated him- 
Helf complacently, and took a look at the scene around him ; 
starting again, he proceeded towards the other shore, again 
stopped, lying at full length on his.back for a moment, 
turned a back somersault, and regaining hia feet, walked 
rapidly to hia landing place, having been hut five miuutea 
on the trip. On his arrival he was greeted with loud 
cheers, while the band struck up the " Marseillaiae." After 
an interval of twenty minutes, he again made his appearance 
on the rope, this time with a picture-taking apparatus on his 
baclt. Advancing some two hundred feet from the shore, 
he lashed hia balance-pole to the cable, unstrapped hia load, 
adjusted it in front of him, and took a " likeness " of the 
people and the shore. Having completed this to his satis- 
faction, be ehouldered his machine, unliwhed his balanco- 
pole, and went backward to the place whence he came. In 
a few minutes the little man Tvas seen coming towards 
America, attached to a heavy lumbering chair. When about 
a third of the way out, he placed the chair upon the rope, 
seated himself thereon, crossed 'tis legs, and gazed around 
with apparent unconcern. He then adjusted two legs of 
the chair on the cable, and again seated himself. Coming 
nearer to the American shore, he got up and stood in the 
chair. During a portion of these absolutely miraculous 
antics, the people held their breath, and aevorai persons 
fainted away. When all was over, M. Blondin reached the 
shore apparently little fatigued, the whole performance 
having occupied about an hour. He was enthusiastically re- 
ceived on his arrival, many of the spectators (ladies and gentle- 
men) eagerly pressing forward to shake him by the hand. 

"When the newspaper reports of the affair reached Eng- 
4aiid, metropolitan editors inserted paragraphs as they would 
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of any monstrous fable, with a quiet " pooh 1 pooh ! " in tbe 
privacy of the ertitorial retreat. These were copied (( 
such things are) into the country papers, and whilst some 
people disbelieved, others marvelled at what they read. 
Then came across the Atlantic a positive and seemingly 
well authenticated contradiction of the whole atory, got up, 
it afterwards turned out, by the hotel-keepers of Newport 
and other plaees, who finding that the attractions of Niar- 
gara were rapidly thinning their houses, resolved to de- 
nounce the whole story as a deliberate hoax. " There was, 
it was said, " no such person as Monsieur Blondiu. He was 
aa great a myth as the Sea Serpent, or the Cock Lane Ghost. 
Niagara had not been crossed, nor attempted to be crossed 
and the sagacious wise-acres who had avowed their disbelief 
of the first report, congrattilated themselves on their pecu- 
liar foresight in prodaiming it a " Jonathan " from the 
beginning. But fresh, and this time perfectly reliable 
intelligence eame to confirm the first report of the Niagara 
acrobatic adventures, M. Blondin waa not an idle phi 
torn floating in the imaginative brain of the New York 
penny-a-liners, but a veritable flesh and blood reality, 
to which thousands of persona could bear testimony, and 
the sceptics aud knowing ones were dumfounded for ever. 
Meanwhile, M. Blondiu was giving fiirther proofs of h 
unparalleled courage in the presence of atill larger and 
more escited assemblages even, it facing one of his pecu- 
liarities to keep up the interest of Lis exhibitions by i 
staut display of new acts of daring and intrepidity, 
the 4th of July, in the same year, he crossed the Palls, 
blindfold, in a heavy sack made of blankets. On the 18th 
of the same month he crossed trundling a wheelbarrow, 
with which he performed many unprecedented tricks. On 
the 5th and 19th of August he again renewed his acquain- 
tance with the Niagara cable, in each instance before a 
mighty multitude, and on the latter of the two 



mplished the -wondertiil ieat of bearing a mau on his 
' '%ack t!ie whole length of tlie journey over the Falls. Now 
and then, as he carried his li-.ing freight along the slender 
track, he made a feint of slipping, as if his position were 
really insecure, which, as often as it waa repeated, sent a 
thrill of horror through the veins of many whose nerves 
were not of the strongest. 

It is somewhere related of that clever and eccentric 
preacher, the Rev. George Whitfield, aa shewing his mar- 
vellous power in leading the imagination of hia audience 
captive, that in one of his sermona he figuratively con- 
ducted the blind Barteraeus to the verge of a steep 
precipice, whereupon Lord Chesterfield, who was among 
his hearers, involuntarily rose, and screamed " Egad ! 
he's gone !" He was not gone, any more tbau M. Blondin 
■was gone when he made a feint of toppling down from the 
dizzy height where he stood ; hut such things show how 
aensitive and apprehensive of danger some minds are where 
there may be little or no danger at all. 

By way of recording their unequivocal approbation of 
this novel and bold undertaking, the citizens of Niagara 
presented him with a magnificent Gold Medal, bearing the 
following inscription : — " Presented to Mons. I. F. Blondin 
by the citizens of Niagara Falls, in appreciation of a feat 
never before attempted by man, but by him successfully 
performed on the 19th August, 1859, that of carrying a 
man upon his back over the Falls of Niagara on a tight- 
rope." A massive gold-headed cane, of chaste and elaborate 
workmanship, was likewise presented to him by the leading 
members of the New York press, bearmg the following 
inscription ; — " 'i'o I. F. Blondin, from his friends, Brastus 
Brooks, Jfela York Ecepresn; N. F. Woods, London Times; 
Augustus Rawlings, Franh Leslie's Faper ; William Ward, 
R. B. Coleman, and others," A fiirther similar tribute waa 
tpftid him by the yOung squaws of Niagara. 
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On Augast 27th, agreeably to announcement, Blondin 
rqjeated bia performance in the character of a Siberian. 
slave, being heavily burdened with ahacklea from head to 
foot ; and on the night of the 2nd September, in addition to 
other break-neck acta, he stood on hia head midway across 
the Falls, aurrounded by a protracted blaze of fire-works. 
This waa his last Niagara exhibition in 1859. During the 
following year, after a series of brilliant receptions in 
various parts of the Union— on one occasion offering to- 
carry the corpulent Amodio, of the Corteai Opera Company, 
on a rope, from the stage of the theatre to the gallery, and 
Amodio was perfectly willing, but Mr. Nison, the lessee. 
refused to encourage the idea — and on another, ascending 
from the stage to the upper gaOery of the Troy Theatre, 
bearing on his shoulders, first the popular comedian, Mr. 
T. G-. Kiggs, and afterwards Captain Lum-Smith of Trans- 
atlantic notoriety — Monsieur Blondin again eroased the 
Falls many times, introducing new feats which literally 
caused the spectators' " hair to stand on end." His- 
last performanco at this meraorable spot waa given be- 
fore H.E.H, the Prince of "Wales and suite, including HiS' 
Grace the Duke of Newcastle, Earl St. Germains, the Mar- 
quis of ChandoB, 3;0rd Lyons, General WiUiama, Major- 
Teasdale, Major-General Bruce, and many other distin- 
guished personages, on the 14th September, 1860, and 
presence of a vast mulitude of spectators who had been.- 
attracted to the spot, thouaanda coming over two hundred 
miles to enjoy the novel treat. The Great W*Sstern Eail- 
road of Canada, and the New York Ceutrali Bailroad 
Company, sent excursion trains from various points on their 
respective lines, freighted with aniious and eager crowds. 
On thifl occasion, Blondin put the climax to all bis other 
achievements. 

The Prince and suite arrived on horseback at four o'clock^ 
the hour fined by Hia Eoyal Highness for the performance-' 
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to take place, and occupied a ruetic lodge, Biirmoimted by 
the French flag. Having gone through his usual perfor- 
mancea— standing on his head, carrying a man aLToss on his 
back, making believe to stumble, turning Bomereaulta, and 
Bearing almost every second person present half, if not eom- 
pletely, out of his senses — Bloudin announced to the Prince 
that ia hia honour ha would do what had never been done 
before in public — cross on stilts. His Eoyal Iligbnesa re- 
monstrated, and said that he was satisfied, and did not wish 
him to ejidanger himself on his account, hut Blondin re- 
aasured him, and finally offered in the most gentlemanly 
way to carry the Prince over ; and had it not been for tho 
Duke of Newcastle there is no telling what might have been 
tbe result. FinaUy, Blondin mounted the stilts, and suc- 
cessfully went over, although it was with great diiEculty, 
ajid with infinite pain to all beholders. When he reached 
the shore the Prince and suite held a long conversation with 
him in French, complimenting him on his man-ellous 
■courage, and making very pressing ioquirlea about the state 
of hia feelings when he was in the stilts. As the Prince 
Ifift he said, " Thank God, it is aU over !" In token of his 
admiration of M. Blondin's daring, the Prince sent him a 
cheque for a very handsome sum, with tbe accompanying 
note from Major-General Bruce: — " Major- General Bruce 
ia directed by the Prince of Wales to inclose the acccim- 
panjing cheque to M. Blondin, and to state that hia iloyal 
Highness viewed with much interest the remarkable display 
fxf courage and skill which M. Blondin exhibited jesterday, 
an interest which is qualified, however, by the personal risk 
to which M. Blondin must be exposed in tbe performance 
of these eitraordinary feats.— Niagara Falls, Sept. 15, 
1860." Had Blondin performed before Philip of Mace- 
don, instead of young Albert of England, tbe probability is 
that that most sarcastic of monarchs would liave simply 
^^eat him — a rope — for hJa neck, not hia legs. 




OHAPTEE V. 



JONES'S WOOD. 



The signal renown acquired by Monsieur Blondin, on 
account of his Niagara adventures, having told with visible 
effect upon the whole of the United States, an almost 
universal desire sprang up to witness his hazardous experi- 
ments ; but, as he could not very readily carry the Falls 
round with him on a tour of the country, as Howes and 
Gushing or any other Equestrian company might a mam- 
moth elephant or giraffe, he was driven to adopt a device 
which, in many respects, answered his purpose quite as well. 
He sought out perilous localities, eligible for his per- 
formance, in various parts of the Republic; and, among 
other famous spots, Jones's "Wood — a sort of wild and 
romantic YauxhaU or Cremome, on the banks of the 
Hudson, and dose to New York — became, for a lengthened 
period, the theatre of his startHng exploits. One day in 
each week was set apart for his appearance here — the rope 
being stretched from a lofty pole in the "Wood to the oppo- 
site island, so high as to be completely out of the way of 
the shipping ; and the many unaccountable things which, 
from time to time, took place at these performances are 
duly recorded in ec^limns which both convey a lively idea 
of the striking resemblance there must have been between 
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feies's "Wood, on every suck occasion, and Epsom Downs 
' e great day of tbe " Derby," and suggest, at the same 
time, a tolerably correct notion of tbe tremendous " senaa- 
into " cauaed by the novel eihibitions of tbe gallant little 
Prencbman. 

There were present any number of minor attractions, 
side-shows, and charitable objects that, like a train of camp- 
followers in the wake of a marching army, always bang on 
tbe outskirts of a multitude. There were the same old 
coloured individuals who for months past had sat patiently 
along tbe fences that line the way to Jones's "Wood, and 
made their capital out of their miaforfcunes, apptialing be- 
seechingly, as they held o»t the stumps of amputated arms 
or ahbreviftted legs, to " buy a cigar, only a penny, sir ?" 
or some other commodity which served to shield them 
from the imputation and danger of downright beggars ; there 
were, too, the same ineiorahle and fantastically dressed 
old apple women, cake peddlers, boy gamblers with their 
rings and pins. Aunt Sallys, was-works, wOd beasts, and 
pantomimic ah ovrs— sparring and drinking booths, weighing 
and measuring machines, lung testers, strength indicators, 
blind bagpipers, deformed fiddlers, melancholy accordionists, 
frisky negroes gyrating on the light bombastic toe to the 
" turn turn " oi' bones and banjo, and other personal spec- 
tacles too numerous to mention, whilst any quantity of 
foaciuatious of tbe small beer and ginger-pop order tempted 
the patronage of those whose teetotal tendencies inclined 
in that direction. 

These, however, were at beet but mere incidentals. 
The grand interest of the occasion concentrated in the ap- 
proaching event, and this was discussed with a commingling 
of wonder, curiosity, and doubt, which indicated how much, 
in spite of the undeniable precedents of the adventurous 
Frenchman, the crowd were disposed to distrust hia ability 
to perform the task he had assigned himself. In one who 
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never witneesed an imdertaking of this kind, it was 
of abBolute amazement. There, above the heads of ti 
multitude, ran a line twelve hundred feet, or nearly 
quarter of a mile in length, bo high in air, indeed, that 
seemed little lurger than the ordinary rope used in U 
every day purposes of business, on which a human being 
was to trust his life in the performance of feofawhicli 
Vfould task the ingenuity of common individuala to perfoi 
on terra Jirma. In reality, the rope waa elevated some two 
hundred feet above the surface, and from mast to mast 
described the arc of a circle, which rendered the trip first 
on a precipitous down hill, and then up an ascent 
as to cause the body of Blondin'to bend in a perceptiblfi; 
angle to his task. 

The time advertised for the " ascension," waa three 
o'clock ; but unfortunately owing to the inefBciency of th^ 
faatenijigs, Mons. Blondin was compelled to go over tlis 
work again, so that it was impoaaible for him to appear wit!h 
his accustomed punctuality. In the meantime, he appearecl 
in a carriage, mid made a detour of the grounds, which 
tended to maintain the patience of tbe spectators. In this 
manner, the performance was postponed until four o'clock, 
when Elondin again presented himself, and, amid the loud 
cheers of the crowd, waa hoisted to the elevation of the rope. 
He was dressed in his ordinary performing costume, heavily 
ornamented with Indian wrought bead work, presented to 
him hy the pretty young squaws of Niagara, Having 
taken his breathing, a line 'was attached to his halanco 
pole, an instrument about twenty-eight feet in length, and 
weighing thirty pounds, and which waa drawn up to the level 
of the rope. A moment only waa required to disengage the 
pole from the line, when without further ceremony, he 
stepped as boldly oj^ the rope as if he were treading on a 
plank. After proceeding about fifteen rods, he came to a 
halt, and gently lowering himself, took a seat, and lay at 




II length upon the rope. Until this moment tho specta- 
) hushed in silence, as if their emotiona v 
) for ntterance, but now they buret forth with ctieerB 
t seemed the overflow of pent-up Loarta. After lying 
f a few seconds or so in this position, Mons. Blondin 
axose and proceeded rapidly towards the centre of the rope, 
where immediately over the yalley was suBpended a alack 
rope. Here he again halted, and, eitting upon the ropo, 
divested himself of his waistband, which, with bis balance- 
pole and hat, Le tied to the rope, an operation, by the way, 
which induced the inquiry from an inquisitive individual 
i the top of b'l voic" "How d^ you feel now, flid 
-aint a goin' to undress yourself, be you ?" Paying 
p attention to tliis and similar aalliea, he proceeded to per- 
a number of feats, such as hanging by his arms and 
, turning someraanlta, and a variety of evolutions of a 
T: character. Then, apparently not much fatigued, he 
mded to the main rope, resumed his pole and acooutre- 
ts, aud started on the completion of hia undertaking. 
[ bad proceeded westward in this direction until he 
d at a portion of the rope so steep that it was e\*ident 
he waa making the most energetic exertions to ascend, 
'y heavy wind waa blowing at the time, so much so 
£ his balance-pole waa frequently twisted in his hands, 
e the waving of hia feathers and dresa, and the manner 
aa compelled to incline forward to reaiat the 
, indicated the tremendous difficulties he waa en- 
mtering. "When the nest-to impossible feat was ac- 
, he adroitly descended by one of the guys, 
inginto an open carriage.and, amid theuproarious plaudits 
1 crowd, whose astonishment and delight seemed to 
no bounds, was driven in triumph to the adjoining 

n. another occasion, when performing for the benefit of 
xitable institution, Monsieur Blondin added one more 
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to the number of his estraordinnr; acliievemeiitB, b; walk' 
ing the entire lenglh of the rope, fifteeu hundred feet, witU 
his understandings encased in bushel baskets of stout 
wicker-work, and hia bo dj bound with ehaias made of block 
tin, commencing at the neck, and descending to the ancles. 
He created some alarm when he first mounted the cable 
after this wise, by eeeming to mies his footing, but speedily 
dissipated any notion of real danger, by advancing firmly, 
although somewhat cautiously, on his hempen pathway. A 
painful silence prevails aa he raises one foot and brings it 
round ao aa ho clear the other basket. But now he has felt 
bin ground— for a rope is as good aa ground to Blondin, 
and amid a spontanoous outburst of cheering he walks awny 
as fiiat as his feet and baskets can carry him. From this 
moment all the people have perfect confideuce in him. Hia 
periloua journey ia performed without pause or special 
incident ; he gradually elsckeus his pace aa he neara 
higher pole, and when he arrives there in ten minutes ft 
the tune of storting, he ia greeted with enthusiastie 



Gratitude for benefits received, is a sacred obligation. 
The man who is insensible to it practically ignores one of 
the noblest traits of human nature. He is a debtor without 
principle, fit only for that state of aociety, where his band 
wonld be against every man, and every man's hand against 
him. The human being has never yet been found who 
would plead guilty to the charge of ingratitude — albeit it is 
a vice almost universally prevalent. It pervades and eats 
into the very heart of society, like a cancer, so that no 
instance of an opposite feeling can manifest itself in any 
conspicuous way, without at once challenging public notice. 
Keturaing home one evening after hia customary perform- 
ance at this famous spot, he was equally surpriaed 
and delighted to find a letter awaiting him, from the 
young nobleman whose life he hud been instrumental in 




ring on his voyage out to the States, It was to remind 
: that the morrow waa the eeventh armiveraary of the 
day rendered memorable to him hy his narrow escape from 
a watery gruve, and to express a desire to give, before 
returning to Europe, some tangible recognition of that 
noble act of instinctive heroism. It concluded with a 
request inr an interview at his hotel next morning, in 
order to devise some means of serving his gallant preserver. 
Agreeably to this invitation, MonBienr Blondin presented 
himself at the hotel in question the following morning, and 
was embraced with all the fervour of enthusiastic friendahip 
by his demonstrative countryman. In the course of the 

conversation which ensued, the Comte A strongly 

urged upon him the desirability of his quitting the " perilous 
profession," aa he termed it, in which he was engaged ; and 
as an inducement to do bo, volimteered to pay hia eipenses 
back to ^France, and use his influence with the Emperor of 
the French, in providing for him permanently, either by 
state appointment or otherwise. The proposal, although 
flattering in the estreme, was resolutely declined by 
Monsieur Blondin. He affirmed that he exposed himself to 
B risk, but pursued his line of life, from an inherent fond- 
pea for his art. He warmly thanked his noble friend for 
e generous servieea proffered on hia behalf, but modestly 
'[ from accepting favours so great in return, for " a 
3 act of impulse," aa he designated it — favours which 
■oy bis sense of honourable independence, from 
^ fact of their enormous disproportion to the deed which 
led them forth. As far as a trinket, or something oi' 
b sort, was concerned, he had no objection to preserve 
■e the recollection of the event, and the Comte's kindly 
loiation of that which he did without premeditation, 
night do again, should a like occasion present itself, 
mything more, it was quite out of the question, 
^din dined with the Comte the eame evening, and was 
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introduced by him to a number of his (the Comte's) per- 
sonal friends, both French and American, as the second 
author of his life, to whom he owed a lasting debt of grati- 
tude. Ere the convivial party dispersed, the Comte pre- 
sented Monsieur Blondin with a magnificent diamond ring, 
" as a gift far too slight for the value he set on the prompti- 
tude, energy, and daring, to which he owed his existence." 

On the conclusion of Monsieur Blondin's series of per- 
formances at Jones's "Wood, he was publicly feted in New 
York, and his achievements were celebrated in the following 
song, set to music by Mr. H. H. Howard. 

When we speak of the wonders of this or that age. 

And tell o'er the marvels our ancestors knew. 
Let us never forget that in History's page 

The old is at all times eclipsed by the new ; 
'Tis a great law of Nature, and wisely ordained. 

We cannot go back, and we cannot stand still. 
While, as science advances, and things are explained. 

What was counted as magic turns out to be skill. 

There was great Paganini, and famed Signer Blitz, 

Such rare feats performed with the gun and the bow, 
They frightened poor simpletons out of their wits — 

Beheviag them leagued with the Old One below ; 
While poor Father Bacon, that learned old friar, 

And others who now hve ennobled by fame. 
Were locked up in hmbo, or thrust in the fire. 

And burnt to a cinder, for reasons the same. 

Had Blondin but lived in the dark ages past. 
When he ventured Niagara's torrents to brave. 

His very first trip would have turned out his last. 
Or his chance of the faggot have been a close shave ; 
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at in tliis golden age, when pHlosophj shows 
Snperstitioii to be both a snare imd a crime, 
We deem bis exploits not unworl.bj of those 
Wliicb are lanibnarka set up iu tbii liigliwaj of Time. 



10 more let Muachauaen and Gulliver write 
Of incredible things they could do, or behold, 
iuce Blondin, the famous terlul-aprite. 
Performs greater wonders than any they've told; 
Wio'll shew me the goblin, the fairy, the witch, 

Or other strange visitor under the sun. 
Could carry their frealts to us lofty a pitch. 
Or enact a tenth put of what Blondin lias done. 



ir children grow up to man's proper estate. 

And have daughters and sons of their own, be't inferred. 
O'er the bright winter lire they will prattle and prate 

Of the once mighty Blondin, of whom they bave heard; 
B.OW a hundred feet high— without tremor or dread, 

WlrUe the crowd from beneath gazed with awe on th 

e 'would walk in a sack, stand erect on bis head. 

Or rival the triumphs of Soyer'a cuisine. 

Then, honour to Blondin ! the brave son of France, 
Who travels the Rope, as a bird cleaves the air — 

May his fame and his fortune together advance 
And no cloud ever sully a prospect so fair ! 

iWe will drink to his health ; we will toast him with cheers, 
"Hip, hip, hip hurrali ! " boys, come join in the atndn — 

We may multiply sights, aa we multiply years, 
; never shall meet with liis e^ual again. 
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Advantage was furtlier taken of this opportunity, to pre- 
sent him with a gold medal, an exact duplicate of the one 
presented to him in Niagara city, but which" he had un- 
fortunately lost during one of his subsequent excursions 
across the Ealls. 



CHArTER VI. 



A.H A.USFIC10US UEETiKO. 



ft. Blohddt had now the golden ball at hia feet as few men 

; favoured to have it. He had built up a reputation, 

Bivied it might bo by rivals of inferior merit, but which no 

3 hia particular line had been found to parallel ; he 

kad won the admiration and esteem of a large portion of 

B American people, who respected him as much for bis 

irivate character as a gentleman, as for the wondrous skill 

Ud hardihood displayed by him in his matchless per- 

mancea ; and, laat not least, he had heea honoured with 

lattering encomiums ty a distinguished aeion of the Eoyal 

BTamily of England ; one, wbo, should his life be spared, 

s destined, at no very distant period, to become the proud 

Did chosen soyereign of the English nation. His ambition 

Kibr the moment was satisfied, and now devolved upon him 

I Bie task of turning his signal success in one hemisphere to 

l.j^oriouB account iu another. The continent of Europe lay 

mptingly before him, and he burned with a feverish desire 

1 the good opinion of all classes of Europeans in 

1h laurel crown. He was well aware that other artistes 

i found it the high road to fortune, and he could see no 

nasoD why he should not follow in their wake. But an 

lobBtacle stood in the way. Although he was unapproachable 
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SB a gymnast, he was not equally clever in a commerciaj 
Bense. He had about him little in common with i 
notorious purveyor of marvelB, Sir. T. P. Eamum. H( 
could fulfil engogetoenta, but he was not equally felicitom 
in negotiating them. He could balance himself upon tb4 
rope, but he could not with like readiness balance 1 
accounts. He had in truth, neither the inclination north* 
faculty to act as his own " agent in advance." In 
or in France, where he was already known, matters couldi 
be managed well enough ; but what of England, Grermany, 
Italy, Eusaia, and other countries, where he ^^8 ii"* o"!? 
not "native and to the manner born," but had never once 
set his foot, and had not so much as a single friend or n 
preaentative to act on hia behalf. It was obvious he coul 
never be hia own '' man of buHiuess." He must have 
ODC to undertake that duty for him. But where was he 
find a competent and reliable person ? one possessing ti 
necessary tact, experience, and ability, and who would ba 
likely to conaerre his employer's interest with the earns' 
fidelity that he would hia own. That question puzzled him 
sorely. Such a man in such a profession was not often met 
with. But " fortune," it is said, " iavours the brave ;" axii. 
Monsieur Blondin, happily for him, was not long in testing; 
the truth of this familiar adage- 
Walking one day in Niblo'a Giarden, in company with the. 
celebrated Gabriel Havel, to whom he had imiblded hia ideaa,; 
and expressed the difBculty he was likely to eiperience in 
carrying them out, from the want of a trustworthy cicerone, 
it was M. Blondin's good fortune to meet with one in every 
way eminently qualified to realize his most sanguine expec- 
tations. Mr. Henry Coleman, a dramatic author, of Trans- 
atlantic and Antipodean repute, a scholar, and a gentleman 
— a man of extensive travel, and world-wide experience aa 
a theatrical manager — a far-aeeing observer of men and 
things, and endowed with a rare spirit of enterprize, had 
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jriy arrived in the States, and now, for tbe first time, 

led the path of the Hero of Niagara. " Bless my 

' exclaimed the demonatratiye &ahriel, at the same 

B taking hold of Mr. Coleman's hand and placing it in 

nt of M. Blondin, " here is the very man of whom I was 
—the ]nan fitted beyond all others to raise you to 

B highest pinnacle of fame and wealth." Then turning 

iktdenly round to Mr. Coleman, and emhracing him tightly 

k his anna, he exclaimed, " My dear Coleman, 1 am 
iSighted to see you! "Where have you been all these long 
■8 ? "What brings you hither 'i Some new ninth 
■wonder of the age, of course. But never mind ; this is my 
friend, Monsieur Ulondin, the rope-walker of Niagara Falls ; 
he and you must become better acquainted ; you must do 
business together, m^ boy— business together. Ton must 
take him to England and astonish the natives there. Yon 
must conduct him in triumph half over Europe, as you 
know so well how to do ; it will answer your purpose, my 
boy, and my &iend Blondin, I am well assured, wiU never 
have cause to regret that he placed himself under the 
direction of so able a leader." 

M. Blondin invited Mr. Coleman to dine with him that 
evening, an agreement mutually binding and beneficial was 
entered into, and a plan of operations for the future at once 
decided upon. Active and resolute in all hia undertakings, 
Mr. Colemau did not allow the grass to grow under his feet 
before proceeding to inaugurate a European campaign. He 
Bailed for England in the month of April, 1861, in the 
North German Lloyd's Steam Company's steamer " New 
York," commanded by Captain Van Santon; and it may 
nith truth be said, that a finer class of boats, or an abler or 
more courteous body of oJEcers, than belong to this Com- 
pany's service, are nowhere to be found in any part of the 
globe. 

It ought to be mentioned here, tbat ut the time of M. 
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Blondin'a performaute before tbe Prince of "Wales, ic 
of the brief conveioatioii which ensued between that a.' 
personage and himself, his Royal Highness took o 
obserre, that, in the event of M. Blondin proposing to »iait I 
England, the only building of sufficient magnitude to ] 
display his power to proper advantage, and to afford scopfl 
at the same time for a, large body of spectators, waa tin 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham. Tbe idea was an exceeding!] 
happy one ; and the Crystal Palace Directors and thi 
English public at large oaght to consider themselvea i 
debted to Hia Boyal Highness — the former for an aug 
mented eichequer, and the latter for hia having inaugnratfli 
a new era in acrobatic art in this country. It i 
certain, that M. Blondin's memorable debut in that grant 
Hall of Mirrors, where the world's taste, and genius, am 
industry, mark the progressive character of modern ciyiKai 
tion, paved the way for the graceful Leotard, the eurprisiaj 
Steckel, tbe agile Henri and Pfau, to nightly crowd the 
"Alhambra," the "Canterbury," and the " Oxford," with 
dehghted audiences. He was their pioneer — cleared tho 
road for their reception — enhanced their marketable valiift 
and assured them of a golden recompense. 

Arriving in England on the 1st of May, Mr. Oolemait 
immediately sought an interview with Mr. Geoi^e Grov*^ 
the active secretary, and Mr. E. K. Bowley, the indsJ 
fatjgable manager of the Crystal Palace Company, and w 
by those gentlemen introduced to the Board of Directors, 
who received him with every possible courtesy. His pro- 
posal for a series of performances was listened to with a 
attentive ear, and would hare been accepted on the instant 
had not one cautious member of their body ventured i 
remark, in a sense adverse to the engagement — "But sup 
pose ho was to fall?" "Do what?" asked the atoica 
negociator to whom the remark was more especially ad 
dressed, " Pall," repeated the Director. " Fall ! " re-echoed 




:. Coleman, with a moat naturul air of surprise, " Where 
" Wliere from ? " reiterated the other ; " why, 
I from the rope." "Blondin fall from the rope!" said the 
I former, with a calm soleranity that regularly nonpluaaed hia 

" Why he can't ! " and that being the « 
[bargain was strack — £1200 for twelve perfor 

a larger by four-fold than had ever before been paid to 
any rope-dancer or acrobat of any age. 

The cool, buBineaa-like manner in which aD doubts and ifa 
were thua set at rest by Mr. Coleman, ia only transcended 
by Blondin's meinorable caution to the nervous man whom 
he was carrying os hia back acrosa Niagara Falla : " I must 
request you to ait quiet," aaid M. Blondin, " or I shall have 
Xo put yon down" The idea of being lifted from the per- 
former's sbouldera and left on the rope to shift for himselt^ 
kept the terrified rider in obedience to him by whom he 
was carried, and bo they reached the desired goitl in 
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BLONDIN VISITS EITGLAND, 



When" the annovmcement first went fortli to the English 
people, that M. Blondin was about to present himself among 
them, and that the Crystal Palace at Sydenham had been 
chosen as the theatre of his unexampled performances, public 
curiosity was excited in no ordinary degree, and the month 
of June, 1861, was looked forward to by holiday seekers 
with unusual interest. The scene of his approaching debut, 
no less than the character of M. Blondin himself, disposed 
the English public to think well of his visit to our shores* 
It was felt that he had placed himself, at the outset, under 
the patronage of the wealthiest respectability in England. 
He was not about to make his bow at any place of doubtful 
or unestablished reputation, or where the witnesses of his 
exploits might be suspected of an intention to " make a 
night of it." Ladies and gentlemen (proper) would be 
able to say that they had " seen Blondin." Eamily gather- 
ings and select coteries of the Upper Ten Thousand, would 
have an opportunity of enjoying in the ample space of the 
Crystal Palace transepts and gardens, the combination of 
a good view of the French acrobat, with the gratification 
of their floral tastes, and their dainty love of the beautiful 
and picturesque. The performances were to take place by 
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day, toij^tliis was another i^reeable ieature iu live thing ; 
it was an indueenieut to bard-jtorkijig people to make a 
holiday for tbeinselTes, and lay in ft new stoirb of health, 
along with pleasant memories of Bloudiii aud the Cryetal 
Palace. It was not like going to a theatre, to be janmied 
in a crowded boi, and suffocated with the heat of a thou- 
sand gas lights flaring away before and behind the curtaiii. 
No ! It was the very reverse of all this ; it smacked of green 
fields and scented hedge-rows — of a journey out of town — 
of unetpected meetings between friends and sweethearts — 
of iefe-a-(e<es, and assignations aigniflcant perhaps in their 
ultimate eonaeqaeacea, and oever to be forgotten. 

On the other hand, a portion of the London and pro- 
vincial Press, running counter to the current of public 
feeling, took a very different view of the contemplated 
transformation of the Crystal Palace into a sort of Cirque 
IfaHonale. They contended that any such idea was con- 
trary to the original intention of the promoters of the 
building ; that Buch things were sadly out of character in a 
place fraught with high educational aims and possibilities. 
Perhaps, if the Directors had been at liberty to act strictly 
in accordance with their own taste— had their commercial 
prospects been all that could bo desired — had the mass of 
the people encouraged them in their loftier and grander 
efforts— had they succeeded in their praiseworthy endea- 
Tour to familiarise the common mind with the history and 
types of architecture — to make an ethnologist of the Tvork- 
ing man — to impress the rising generation with the con- 
.^.teast between Seville and Persepolia — to illustrate the 
mtioQ and Mediieval barbarisms— to convince us of the 
rence between English and Italian gardening — to read 
^ble lessons of instruction by means of antediluvian 
iBtera, fossil remains, and the chiHing, yet eloquent 
beaJs of Roman and Grecian statuary ; bad the Directors 
r been successful in accompliahiiig these things, it is 
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very questionable if they would have yielded to tie 
lightful faecinations of Fatti oud Sims Beeves, or i 
their aspirations after htffh art, they woiild ever have 
of such very high art as was about to be embodied in M. 
Blondin's performance — a perfoncance which might almoet 
wake the atony giants who guard the temple of Abon 
Slmbel from their aleep of three thouaand yeara, and recal 
from the Elysian itelds to the plashing fountains of the cool 
Pompeian rooms or the gilded shadows of the Alhambra 
Court, the jaded ghosts of departed Ronian aristocratg 
sighing for a "new Bensation," — or summou the Moorisli 
followers of Bobadil to witnesa such a display of nerve aud 
activity, as even the choicest athletes whose faces wore 
" the shadowed livery of the burnished sun," would fail to 
parallel. 

But it ia notorious that the public at large did not resort 
to the place in adequate numbers — that not one person in 
a thousand of the general population was in the habit of 
visiting the Crystal Palace, for the aoke of the art treasure* 
which it contained ; and that being bo, and a grait commer- 
cial responBibility resting upon their shoulders, there coulA 
be no impropriety in the Directors employing secondaiy 
means to accomplish a primary end. It is a thing that is 
done every day by public bodies for their own preservation, 
and for objects higher and more lasting than any purely 
seeuiar undertaking. By such instrumentality nearly all 
public endeavour,— all active benevolence, all world-wide 
plulauthropy, all patriotic designs are carried out to a sue- 
eesafiil iesue. Trace the rise and progress of any one of 
those great organizatioua or movements which have come 
to pass in England during the last half century, by means 
of which vast and beneficent changes have taken place ia 
our political eyatem, our social habite, our religious eym- 
pathies ; and it will be found that, for the good accom- 
plished, we are indebted, not so much to the energy or 




lettderahip of master minds, aa to tbe riglit uae, at the right 
time, of subordinate agencies. And if this be true of other 
undertakinga, why treat the CryBtal Palace aa an excep- 
tional case? It is not an inatitution supported by the 
government. There are no state revcnuea flowing into its 
e*diet|uer — no munificent endowments bequeathed by 
beneiactOFB of a former age. It ia mainly a gigantic com- 
mercial enterprise which must be self-supporting or no- 
thing. Without a filed iucome, large in amount, it must 
inevitably decline and aini into oblivion, and ia it not better 
a thousand times to sustain it by such means as the Xtiiec- 
tora are now employing, than part altogether with the 
glorious lessons it is capable of teaching. And, after all, 
who can say hut that many who are attracted for the fii»t 
time to the Crystal Palace by the name of Blondin, return 
home with their souls purified by influences that work 
unseen. They see Blondin, but they also uneonsciousiy 
feel the ministry- of something higher and more lasting than 
his fragile rope. 

"While this controversy was going on, M. Blondin landed 
at Southampton, and was no less surprised than deligbt-ed 
to find bis name "familiar in our mouths aa household 
words," He had already unwillingly passed through a like 
ordeal to that which befel the unfortunate Jullien when he 
enchanted the ears of the masses with his shilling concerts, 
and Jenny Liad, when she arrived in London in quest of 
" gold " in exchange for her glorious ■' notes." Coats, hats, 
cigars, neckties, perfumes, Manchester prints, Limerick 
lat-e, Paisley shawla, articles of confectionery, stationery, 
and aullinery, — all bore the name of Blondin. His patro- 
nymic was high and low, near and far. Blondin here, 
Blondin there, and Blondin everywhere— now and then on 
walla in letters so large that it required a movement of the 
liead to enable the eye to take it all in. He was put upon 
the boards of more than one London theatre ; tjne music 
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halls paid tribute to liim in tke comic strains of Mackney, 
Stead, Porde, Marshall, Eandall, Wilkinson, and other 
vocnlists of the samp achopl ; Punch, Fun, and the 
papers went in " a buster," to use the pardonably vulgs 
phrase of Mr, Paul Bedford of Adelphi celebrity, in one of 
his most racy itapersonationa ; and Rev. gentlemen, accus- 
tomed to address the "million," lectured about him 
Sunday afternoons in gigantic edifices set apart for tl 
ministry of secular as well as sacred influences.* If 
entered the boudoir of a Jady of fashion, the first question 
was sure to be " Shall you see Blondin?" The pj-overbinl 
gossip of tea-tables, and the amall talk of smoke-rooms, gave 
place to a similar inquiry. It waa the " fashion " to talk 
about Biondin, and who could possibly resist an. appeal of 
that sort. Bishops, statesmen, lawyere, doctors, grand- 
feahionables, and grand nobodies all obeyed the sununous of 
the inexorable goddess. The railway stations at Pimlieo 
and Loudon Bridge were about to be crowded to congestion; 
crinoline was to half cover the double iron-way between 
* town " and Sydenham ; simple-minded tradesmen were to, 
rush out with their olive branches, five, sis, and seven deep, 
to say nothing of mater-famOiaa and grandma, and a young' 
lady or two from the country ; there was but one name, one 
eight, one thing to be thought or spoken of, and that waa — 
Biondin. 

It is OD record that the House uf Couiinons once sud- 
denly terminated an early seasion in order to rush down to 
Covent Garden to see Master Betty play one of his prin- 
cipal cbaraetera. It is also said that the Lords, at a xerj 
critical moment in the trial of Queen Caroline, left the 
chancellor alone, while they assembled in the front of the 
house, with smoked glasses to their eyes, to view a rather 
shabby sample of nn eclipse, la our own day the " Derby" 

• The Bev. Artliar Mnraell, in the Free Trfida Uill, Maachestfif. 
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is BO far recognised aa a national isBtitation that Lords end 
Commons both adjourn on the day on which the Blue Rib- 
band of the Turf is contended for on Epsom Downs. There 
waa something of this veraatility of character among the 
ancients, &b Terence the Carthagenian composer of original 
- Latin comediea from the Greek one day found to his sorrow. 
The house waa "crammed;" the audience were silently 
awaiting the first scene of a new comedy, the " Hecyra," or 
the " Mother-in-Law," when the geueral ear waa struck by 
the announcing trumpets of a company of Blondins of that 
day. The temptation was irresistible. 'The piece had com- 
meaiced ; but what was the story of the loves of those two 
girls, Bacchis and Philumena, to the sight of the champion 
of wrestlers aiid the pink of rope-dancers ? The acrobats 
rauried the day, and the ladies were the loudest in scream* 
ing and laughing aa they struggled out of the theatre, and 
meed hotly for seats round the circus and the saw-dust. , 
M. Blondin's appearance at the Crystal Palace was about 
to be the signal for quite as marked an ovation. Other places 
of amusement were destined to see their audiences grow 
"email by degrees and beautifully less," whilst the one at 
Sydenham increased more and more in numbers and in in- 
fluence. Had it been announced that Gog and Magog 
would run a race from the Guildhall to Charing Cross and 
back again, it is very doubtful if a vaster assemblage of 
persons could have been got together, than was ready to do 
hojnage to M. Blondin's wonderful intrepidity ; not so much 
bflcause of any practical value which was likely to accrue 
from rope-walking, as it waa a natural result of the popular 
-Bympathy with whatever is bold and courageous. Of all 
attributes of human nature, courage is the one which mostly 
eommanda universal reverence. Other virtues and quaUtieB 
are associated more or less vrith peculiar ities of race, climate, 
or period ; but courage is as much the boast of the Bed 
Indian in his war-paiut, as of the British Grenadier deco- 
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rated with the Victoria Cross ; — and the quiet citizen by 
peaceful fireside feels hia heart warm and glow as 
the acts of heroiBm performed by others whose Uvea hai 
been cast amid more stirring scenes, where the one quality 
of courage has been called peculiarly into eiercise. 

Among the civiliiicd nations of antiquity — for cirilizatioil 
has had many epochs — when the chances of war and the 
issues of battles depended less on science and tactics, than 
on purely physical daring and endurance, it very properly 
became a state duty of the highest importance to cultivate 
the practice of those hardy and agile ejercisea which both 
lend a grace and vigour to the body, and are admirably 
calctilated, at the same time, to inspire men's soula with a 
lofty contempt of danger. Now, mankind are not all war- 
riors by profession — the antagonism of tribe against tribe, 
and nation against nation, has been beneficially supereeded 
by the onward march of religion and commerce, and the 
great, free, progressive peoples of the earth are content to 
place in the hands of the disciplined few, the honour and 
eecurity of the many. Still, the buman heart ia true to itfl 
old instincts, and when a man of marvellous courage ap- 
pears upon the mortal stage — be be the captain of a life- 
boat fearlessly braving death for humanity's sake ; the chief 
of a fire brigade, like Braidwood : an adventurous traveller 
like Livingstone ; ft missionary to a cannible race like the 
heroic Williams ; a veteran statesman like Palmerstoa : A 
warrior like Wellington or Washington ; or, be be simply 
a gladiator in olden times, a modem fistic champion, or an 
incomparable rope-dancer, — no matter ; when a man of 
singnlar courage mounts the stage of life, society at ones 
involuntarily pays homage to him. 

Nor was the bom^e paid to the bero of Niagara, con- 
fined to London alone. Every part of the United Kindom 
seemed to catch the popular infection, and was as anxious to 
make the personal acquaintance of Monsieur Bloudin, 
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r Blonditt was to become acquaintance with it. It 
eijrpeared to be thought, too, that as he had managed to 
cross the Falls with perfect Hoeurity to himself, he might 
aiso manage to croaa any otter dangerons current — such 
aa the Humber or the Mersey, if not St. George's, or the 
Irish channel, with equal security— provided a rope suffi- 
ciently long could be procured for the purpose— and thus 
odd greatly to his own reputation, and augment the backing 
aecount of some enterprising speculators. The moat rash 
and preposterous proposals reached him from Liverpool, 
Hull, and other places, and although be was not prepared 
to give them a minutes' serious consideration, still, as they 
were all Bo many indirect tributea to his courage and bis 
feme, he did not withhold a suitable response to the various 
*ritera, But it waa a publicim in South Staffordshire, who 
eclipsed all the rest by the novelty of his invention. He 
wanted Monsieur Blondin to walk on an iron coil, at an 
altitude of fifty feet, over a succession of some thirty-five 
or forty blast furnaces, and thus prove that he was as in- 
sensible to harm by fire, as he waa by water— a perfect 
Salamander, in fact. 

"When Monsieiir BJondin arrived in London, bia first 
business was in all simplicity to look out for " qiuet 
lodgings," and it is quite amusing to hear him, even to this 
day, recount the difficulties and nuisances he was compelled 
to undergo before the desire of his heart was fully realised. 
In one retired terrace or secluded crescent n&med after a 
former Marquis of "Westminster's country-seat, where he 
had been very sanguine of meeting with perfect quietude, 
there was something of a rhythmic movement — it suggested 
the roaring of the waves as they break on the shore, or of 
the wind rushing through a mighty forest; and in conse- 
quence it was a source of incessant confusion to ear and 
brain. In another there was that variety and complication 
by which the torment renewed itself continually, and with 
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increased violence. After the parcels' delivery van had 
rattled past, there came the cry of " Pots !" then " Milk !" 
suddenly an organ broke in upon the scene ; then a shout 
of " Band-boxes !" then of " Baskets !" then the organ again; 
it was the turn of the old clothesman next ; after him came 
a Lascar beating on a drum ; the strains of Ethiopian sere- 
naders from the public-house round the comer also floated 
upon the ear; "Punch" squeaked past to add to the har- 
mony ; the Frenchman and his dogs set up a howling in the 
distance ; a G-erman brass band created discord upon system; 
and, as it grew towards dusk, a host of " roaring vagabonds" 
lined the streets, shouting one against the other — " Impor- 
tant news from Italy," "Awful Eibbon conspiracy in 
Ireland," " Latest from Paris," " Murder in Jaw-bone 
Alley, or Bleeding-heart Yard," — ^with much more to the 
same effect. After numerous ineffectual attempts to get 
rid of the nuisance, Monsieur Blondin abandoned all hope 
of securing " quiet lodgings " in London, and betook him- 
self to a remote region at the west end. 
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f lengtli the long, long looked for let of June arrired, 
~[ although the rate of admission ivaa fixed ut half a 
1, with the option of securing a reeerved seat on pay- 
bt of an additional half-crown, the number of persons 
) flocked to the Crystal Palace was excessively large. 
1 Blondin's bucccbb was already a Jatt accompli, and 
i succesa has been chronicled hy the diatinguiahed 
if the " Life of Grimaldi,"* hut in tenuH bo severely 
faical as to leave little doubt of his contempt for a Hpeciea 
I entertainment which Dr. Johnson took delight in; 
6dt, the said writer does love the sawdust, and has him- 
' more than once donned the sock and buskin in a 

red line. He writes : — , 

" Here, there are ten thousand of us whom the train has 

red from its cellular throat, driving up the tubular , 

^agc of the Crystal Palace, like so many black peas up a 

jtshooter. We have all but one object^ — to see a, man 

: on (perhaps fall from) a rope a hundred ieet high. 

I may tear buns to pieces, joint fowlri, and devour vast 

s of sandwiches, but still the one object of all of us — 



* Charles Dickeas. 
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biBh Ops, lawyers, authore, fashionables — is to see a rope-i 
dancer venture his life for one hundred poirnds the half- 
liour. For this puqioae tlie sharp one-toothed inBtrument 
ha« bit to-day through bo many tickets ; for this vata of 
pale ale have been emptied; for this Kegent Street ajad the 
Parks hare contributed armies of languid Herculeses, and 
pearl-powdered Venuaes. For this, paialytio old L&Aj 
Chickenliver baa been dragged here in her Bath chair, and, 
even old Lord fitifibey has hobbled &om his club. Can that 
gentleman yonder be a popular preacher ? Can that lady 
near him be the powerful authoresM of " Night in the tJppei 
Alps ; or, Glances at the Glaciera ? " Half London ia here, 
eager for a dreadful accident, since gladiators are no longer 
quite the fashion. Crowded i* Why, the railway station is 
fiill, the Toluaiinous govms are jamming up the tickei 
Dollectore' turnstiles, statuesquely dressed Guardsmen are 
losing all sense of dignity, and rushing madly up the 
tedious and endless stepn, honest tradesmen are dragging 
their children through all obstacles, as if they were taking 
thieves to prison, everybody seems afraid that Eiondin may 
fall before they are able to take their seats. In vain the 
gardens spread their flowers. They have no admirers to-day. 
It is ao delicious to see a man risk his life, without being ia 
danger oneself, and so cheap too— for only half-a-crown. 
Death can be seen on a larger scale in a battle ; but there^ 
the risk ia so considerable. Mine bullets, too, drive out 
horrible plugs of flesh, our surgeons Bay, and the Armstrong 
bolt liteftilly tears bodies to pieces, which is unpleasant. 
O sweet little wearers of round hats. dainty donners 
Mauve silks and sprigged muslins — I hear a voice saying- 
there was a time when ail the ladies of Eome, with perfuni 
and fans, went daily to the Colosseum to see gigantic slaves 
chop each otber to pieces; when the great arena was daily 
one huge vessel of blood j then the ladies clapped their 
little white hands, and stamped their little sandalled feet, 
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[ ate Hweetmeattt, and kughed and uhatted, and were 

)f^y an birds in Rpriug ; but, O Hweet little ladies, these 

e not ChrititiaiiB, tbey were Paganu, the iuhabit' 

) of the moat corrupt city God ever allowed to corrupt 

There are your ladies, too, even now, Uving iu 

, who ehgut and laugh when they see horeee torn by 

e honiM, and their life-blood spout out at one gush 

II the sand, and even when men are trodden nnder foot 

i crushed for their amueenient. But these are people in 

it degradation of a degraded religion, and of a civLliza- 

ro cfflituriee behind ours, The chiding voice, wbosever 

lay be, is drowned by the tramp of unreaaoning and 

7iDg feet, as we flow on in full tide, and break out into 

It building exactly where some Hindoos Lave been now for 

d years engaged iu pretending to kill a Bengal tiger, ai- 

j punctured with one arrow. But who cares for natural 

r, or rowa of podgy kings in nicbee, or Gre«k staiuea, 

apeian rooms, or lotus piliars, or Indian red mon^tters, 

len for half-a-crown one can see a man run three hundred 

i twKity feet on a rope a hundred feet high, and perhap« 

" a hundred feet?" 

. bidding adieu to " All the Year Round," long 

J the hour fixed for his walking the rope the eicite- 

mt of the spectators woa all that the most sanguine per- 

mer could desire, and the tout eiieemble of the acene 

I anything tiiat had been witnessed in the same 

n the great feativai days for which the Crystal 

i is now famed. "What with the glorious sunBhim: 

L through dome and tranBcpt, tlie flags of all 

a drooping gracefully from the gaileriea, the fountains 

mt with many hues, the continuoua throng of fiiir and 

ful iaces, the magniiiGent music, and the myriad 

i of interest on all aides, it resembled more a picture 

I the Arabian Nights' tales, conjured up when vivid 

' sways the wand — dreaming visions of " Aladdin and 
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tlie Wonderful Lamp." " Sinbad the Sailor," " Citiderella 
and the Qlaaa Slipper " — anjiiliiiig lairy-like and wonderfiil, 
rather than what wae a tangible reality with plodding, 
English people. But tbis ia an age of wonders. Ws 
travel by steam, we dwarf the sun into a limner, and ti 
flash our thoughts thousanda of miles distant in a moment 
of time. This is an age of wonders ; and the " Hero of 
JSia^aS'," who had executed incredible feats beyond tlia 
Atlantic, in the grandest theatre of the world, was felt b 
be one of the number. 

The day's programme embraced a variety of attractiona, 
such aa the admirable band of the Crystal Palace Company, 
the fine band of the Coldstream Guards to play select aire, 
and a beautiful display of the fountains, which was to take 
place at half-past three j but however enchanting Huch 
things might be on other occasions, few persona now quitted 
their places to give beed to them. Everything w-as looked 
upon as mere filling up of time, until the one grand aotor' 
should step upon the stage. 

And this stage was a rope, 170 feet from the ground, from 
end to end of the centre transept. It was wound firmly 
round the spiral staircase at each extremity of that gn 
arch, and at frequent intervals along its length weights bi 
pended, like the weights of a clock, and strong corda maidB 
&at to the galleries on each side, secured it and kept it 
steady. It was of the finest hemp and beautifully twisted^ 
was about four inches ie circumference, and so long that it 
descended in spare coils from landing to landing to the 
lowest galleries. It had been employed before in a loi 
though not more perilous journey. As stretched along the 
transept, weighted and tightly dravrn, it appeared perfectly 
even, except toward the ends, where it ascended with a 
gentle slope for about a dozen yards, to two small platforms 
wluch bad been erected for the accommodation of Monsieur 
Blondin and hia two assiatauta. The platforms were ra 
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about eight feet above the floor of the higheat gallery, aad 
round them were clustered several flaga. As the hour ap- 
proached, maay thouBande of persoos (more than half of 
them ladies) were assembled aroiind the centre of attraction. 
The floor of the tranBept for some yarda on each aide of the 
pope was kept quite clear — there being nothing aofier than 
the bare boarding to break the fall, ahoidd fall there be — 
but all around it was a dense moss of human beings, whilst 
the reserved seats on the Handel orchestra, and even the 
uppermost gallery, to which the price of admission was not 
less than half a guinea, and from which the be«t view of the 
horrible depth below, though not perhaps of Bloadin's 
moTeraents, was to be obtained, had maoy visitors. At 
four o'clock, Blondin's assistant at the west end of the 
transept, waved Lis flag, the Coldstream band struck up, and 
al] eyes were turned upwards to catch the first sight of the 
wondrous acrobat. Immediately after, Blondin appeared on 
the platform next the palace grounds, and was received with 
applause by hia admirers, the vast multitude for the most 
part preserving silence, He was dressed in the usual style 
of a rope-dancer, except that, Indian-like, be wore a head- 
dress of feathers, which appeared heavy, and was by no 
means picturesque, and displayed two large gold medals on 
hia breast. He held a long red balancing pole in his 
hands; and now, amidst strains of music, and with the 
eyes of a vast eonoourae of people rivetted upon him, 
Blondin stepped out upon the rope. He walked slowly 
down the incline, lifting his feat high, and throwing them 
widely out ; but having arrived at the level he ran with 
some rapidity along until he came to the ascent on the 
other side, which he walked slowly up, thus accomplishing 
the passage in the space of two minutes. They were ansious 
Ininutes for the spectators, but nothing could esceed the 
apparent ease, steadiness, and self-possession with which the 
Astounding feat was performed. There was loud applause, 
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though not nearly ao locd or hearty as it would have been 
for something not bo terrible. Haying rested a, i'ew mil 
Blondin set out again, this time waUting backwards down the 
incline, and having reached the bottom lie stood on on 
placing the solo of his left foot against the middle of Mb 
right leg. The applause was repeated, and Blondin again 
ascended the incline. After a abort delay he iet out upon 
the return journey, walking down the incline slowly, but 
going almost trippingly along when the rope was level, 
until he came to the middle, He then stooped down, laid 
hiB balancing-pole across the rope. Bat down much ae a lady 
sitB on horseback, rose to his feet, stood upon one leg, th«a 
stood on hia head perfectly straight, supporting himself oa 
each Bide with his hands resting on the balance-pole, wMdi 
waB laid firmly acrosa the rope ; then resuming a sitting 
posture, he stretched himself out at full length on bu 
back, and turned a. xomeraault. The people applauded. 
Blondin acknowledged it by taking off bis cap and bowing, 
then skipped lightly along until he reached the platform. 
After an interval of a few minutes, Blondin came forth for » 
new journey, and a new surprise. This time the feathered 
cap was thrown aside; but instead of it he had drawn ■ 
sack over his head, and was setting out actually blindfolded. 
There were holes in the sack for bis arms, so that he wa(, 
able to use the balancing- pole. And now he descended th«, 
incline, cautiously at first, as it were feeling his way wiih. 
his feet, and trying the firmness of the rope as he proce 
He seemed to miss his footing for a moment, and a thrill o 
horror ran through the spectators. Having run along jusfc 
as before, he sat down in the middle, and then rose and pro- 
ceeded along the narrow road, occasionally dippuag dow; 
one foot below the rope, and seeming to tempt the hungry 
abyss on either side. When he reached his resting-plaoa 
once more he took off the sack, and showed that beneath il 
he had on a white bandage, which went round the bead a 
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covered hia entire face. The applause became greater than 
ever. After a short pause he put on the bandage and Back 
again, and set out upon his return, letting his foot dip down 
below the rope from time to time as he went along. He 
lay down upon hia back,rose tohis feet without the alightcHt 
difficulty, ran along till he came to the middle, and then sat 
down. When taking his seat, the sack being naiTow, caught 
one of hia knees but he disengaged himseE by two or three 
vigorous pulls, and took both sack and bandage off, and 
threw them down below. He next fixed the pole across the 
rope, and stood upon hia head perfectly straight ae before, 
the pole this time gently swaying from side to side. Hav- 
ing sat down again, he stretched himeelf at fiill length upon 
his back and threw a somersault as before. He then got on 
his legs, and skipped back to the platform. The bond now 
struck up " God save the Queen," and Blondin's terrilio 
performance was over. The wLole time occupied by it was 
less than half an hour. 

It would be almost impossible to witness anything eo 
strangely interesting as this performance. There is a sort 
of fascination, at least for some people, in looking down 
from a great height. From the topmost gallery the descent 
must have appeared terrific, and what then was it likely 
to be when seen from the rope itself ? One can hardly help 
shuddering at the very thought of it, especially when the 
impression is fresh upon the mind of "fantasiic tricks" 
which the audacious acrobat played over the yawning 
abyss. 'Twas a sight never to be forgotten. Blondin, 
however, seemed perfectly at home tliroughoufc. He walked, 
ran, sat, lay down, and rose up again with the utmost ease. 
He was the only one who seemed perfectly unmoved, for the 
idea of peril seemed never once to enter hia head. There 
are hundreds who could not bear to look for a moment 
at such a spectacle, but then there are thousands for whom 
it would have even a greatea- attraction than a Handel, a 
Bums, or a Schiller festival. 
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As the spectators moved away, various exclamationB 
broke from the lips hitherto sealed in strange silence. " The 
suspense was too protracted," observed an M. P. to a friend 
who was hangLQg on his arm. " Too protracted and too 
harrowing, at least, for my feelings," answered his friend. 
" What a wonderful little fellow !" ejaculated the interesting 

Miss , " and what a nerve he possesses," rejoined a 

young gentleman of her acquaintance, who by the bye, had 
paid rather more attention to a couple of brilliant black 
eyes beneath a white lace bonnet, than to B^ndin on his 
rope. " I am afraid he'll some day break his neck," sug- 
gested one who would have liked to stake a " fiver," on it. 
" No doubt," answered another, " he'll take the jug to the 
well once too often." " What countryman do you suppose 
he is ? " inquired an antiquated specimen of her sex, of an 
old gentleman in blue coat and brass buttons, whose right 
toe com was just recovering from an impression made by a 
boot something smaller in dimensions than a Thames barge. 
" An American, of course," he replied, " in what other 
country could you expect such a man to be bom ? " " Oh, 
dear ma," screamed out a young lady in her tenth year, ""do 
bring me to see him again;" "and me, and me," quickly 
responded half-a-dozen more voices. Thus everybody had 
something to say about Blondin — what he had done, and 
how he did it — and everybody was pleased, or seemed to be, 
which is much the same thing. If they were not, their 
faces belied their feelings. 



CHAPTEE IX. 



"pttwch" on blondin. 



GPhb good-natured cynic of Elect Street, whose pen and 
pencil have won their way to the hearts of all who can 
appreciate genial humour in alliance with finished satire, 
and the functions of the philosopher and the novelist, is not 
often seen to greater advantage, than when he now and then 
places himself in opposition to some of his brethren of the 
Broad Sheet. "Punch," pretty generally takes a compre- 
hensive view of men and things, and hits ofi" the English 
feeling in most matters to a T. He is rarely offensive, and 
as rarely unkind to those who deselrve any consideration at 
his hands ; or, say rather, at the hands of the public ; for, alter 
allyhe is only the servant of the public, doing and sayiug for the 
public, that the public would have said and done. There 
is no such reflex of what is revolving in the brain and heart 
of this country as " Punch." GChe great organs of public 
opinion, as they are called, may dart their lightnings, and 
hurl their bolts at heads crowned and uncrowned, at foreign 
and domestic laws, manners, and institutions, but one 
stroke of genuine satire from his pen is worth all their 
thunder. They cannot write dovm that which the satirist 
good-naturedly winks at, on the double score of being 
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harralesB in itself, and a Bource of harmleaa amuaement 
hundreds of thousands. They may tall it hard namSB, 
affect a iTrtuoua indignation tliat it is permitted to lift 
head in the broad blaze of day ; hut hard names break 
bonea, and virtues assumed count for little. 

There has been no higher or more graceful compHnK 
paid to Monsieur Bloadin, than is contained in the follow- 
ing article which appeared in " Punch," immediately on 
the beela of his first perfonranca at the Crystal Palace. 
To imagine the gruff yet large-hearted oracle of Belt 
Court, unwillingly surrendering (in hia case) a very natural 
prejudice against the mountebaDk family ; to imagine him 
so far forgetful of the " dignity of lettera," and what was 
due to bimeelf, as to become one of a holiday throng, intent 
npon the antics of an ingenious rope-dancer ; to imag^e 
him tossing off a tumbler of Scotch ale to the " health of the 
Prench acrobat with the American reputation," and then 
permitting hia friend to pay the cab from the termioua to 
the Temple, is a piece of genuine humour, ao thoroughly 
charactenBtic of the great English Charivari, and ao flatter- 
ing to Monsieur Blondin, that it would seem to have been' 
intended as a rebuke to those journalists whose sympathii 
ran adrerae to the popular feeling. 



JOHNSON AND BLONDIN. 

{Extracted/rtm the lateit Edition <if " BotaeWa Life of JoAmob.", 

"The next day was Saturday, and T called upon 
revered friend in the Temple, and after aome hesitation 1 
mentioned that I had purchased tickets of admission to thi 
Crystal Palace to see the feata of the Prench acrohafc 
Blondin, who was to eshibit that day. I said that I did nol 
know whether I should go or not. 
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" * Sir,' said Dr. Johnsoiij ' why do you tell me a He ? 
Ton know that you have resolved upon witneaaing thia 
Frenchman's exhibition, and the weakness of the deaire ia 
leas culpahle than the cowardice of the mendacity that 
would veil it.' 

" I admitted that I had a curiosity to behold an instance 
of the power of courage and skiU in sarmounting difficulties 
of a grave nature. 

" ' Tou are a humbug,' Baid my veEcrated friend. ' Tou 
care nothing for the fellow's courage or akill, but you bare 

Elgap desire to go with the multitude, and perhaps a 
sealed hope that you may be present at a painful 
itropbe.' 
I urged that the Prince of Wales, my Sovereign's eldest 
Bon, had witnessed the sight, and rewarded the performer 
with a silver medal. 

" My honoured friend became exceedingly angry. ' Do 
not," he said, ' drag the name of a member of the Royal 
Family of these realms (Eoyal, de facto, he added with a 
murmiir to himBelf) into your miserable plea. The Prince 
of "Wales, in not refusing to join in a Transatlantic holiday, 
WHS gracefully discharging an instalmpit of the duty for 
which he was accredited to the "West, Tou have no 
bufiineaa on Sydenham-hijl, and if you had a medal, so far 
from bestowing it upon Elondin, you would atick it upon 
ycnir own hat, and repeat the Paoli farce. Let me hear no 
Buch nonsense. 

*' But my character, as is well known, is one of invineible 
fortitufle and pertinacity, and when I know myself to be in 
ttie right I am not easily put down. I therefore returned 
to the charge with courage which almost aatonished my- 
ulf. 

" ' Pindar sang the praise of horae-racing, Dr. Jolinaoij,' 

9 not a FrencbmMi, nor are you a Kndar,' 
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retorted mj revered friend, with that qiiiukneBs which 
belonged to him. The lively aally reetored his goojj 
humour, for he added, ' Tou are not even a Pindar o^ 
Wakefield, though in your heart you deepiae Gioldy'a Yica% 
of that locality." 

" lliis was unjuet; and 1 told him that though I did not 
think ao highly of GoIdBraith'a little tale as some did, I wi 
far from despising on elegantly written and moral fable, 
then said, ' Dr. Johnson, will you do me the favour to coma- 
and Bee BlondinP' 

"He laughed, and said I was putting him to ' 
eixrperinientuvt criiOM— which I afterwards thought a mot 
fehcitous phrase, because the Prenehmau had to ' cross 
the transept. I doul)t not that I have lost hundreds a 
equally good things through my culpable negligence t 
transcription, 

" ' Why Sir,' he said, ' if you had asked me to purclui 
a ticBet for this sight I should have peremptorily r 
because I am not justified in contributing to bribe a ^ot 
creature, though only a frem-hman and a mountSbank, 1] 
risk the loss of his life. But as you have paid for t 
tickets, and as J shall not repay you, the umis is with y 
self, and I will accompany yoii.' 

"'We are at the Crystal Palace,' 1 remarked, as \ 
train entered the station. 

" ■ The building is not of crystal, nor is it a palace,' i 
my illustrious friend. 

" " The nanie,' I said humbly, ' was given by Mr. FuncK 

" " Mr. Funch, is a great authority,' said Dr. JfthiiBoi 
removing his hat for a moment, ' and I willingly at;cept h 
nomenclature. The lact had escaped me.' 

" So ready was he to own an error when it was proper^ 
brought before him. 

" ' Mr. Pwwh,' ho continued, ' is moat fortunate i 
selecting denominations. It was he who gave the name ( 
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Arcadia to that new arcaded garden and loeality at South 
Kensington, a name which I observe the journals are all 
adopting without acknowledgment of the original inventor. 
But few can so well afford to be robbed, though the wealth 
of the Bank of England ia no eicuae to the criminality of 
the burglar.' 

" We proceeded across the beautiful garden, and my 
revered friend, whose claaaio recollections were ever ready, 
pointed to the Mercury on one of the water templea, and 
remarked that there was a Blondin ready perched. I said, 
' Stat in leturnum,^ but, was immediately and sternly rebuked 
by my honoured friend for light use of a word signifying 
eternity. ' But,' he added, playfully, ' do not be cast down, 
for you youraelf are an everlasting donkey.' This re- 
asaured me, and we ascended the gallery and took our seats 
Gazing down upon the vast area, on the sides of which 
and around it were nearly 10,000 peraous, Dr. Johnson 
whispered slily : 

" ' Do you think aa many persons would come to see you 
Hupported by a single cord ?' 

" I felt hurt ; for, though I am conscious of many ahort- 
comings, it was wounding to think that the greateat moralist 
of the age had ever Seriously contemplated my coming to 
be hanged. 

"'Do not be a fool,' said Dr. Johnson, kindly. 'Tou 
will repose in your Scottish mausoleum, followed by an 
incalculable array of aemi-denuded Caledonian boors ; so 
be happy, and survey mankind.' 

"The Frenchman came upon the rope, ran, tumbled, 
fituod on his head, feigned to slip, lay down, walked back- 
wards blindfolded, and performed hia other estraordinary 
gymnastic feats at a height of 160 feet from the floor that 
had been cleared below. Military music played, the vast 
assembly applauded, and tears came into my eyes. 

'What are you blubbering for?' said my Oiustrioua 
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friend. ' Do you envy that poor acrobat hia trlumpb, or dad 
you imagine that you yourself could perform those featsl 
better F In the firat aiteraative the sentiment ia unworthy j 
in the second, the vanity is egregious.' 

" Thus did Ue ever seek to improve m^ mind and hear 
and what do I not owe to him ? I told him, however, t' 
he mtsjudgedme, and that I was weeping to think that 
10,000 of my feliow-creatnreB had aasembled to derive 
excitement &om the chance of a ^French mountebank break- 
ing Mb neck. .^ 

" ' Spare your tears, and stow your twaddle,' responded * 
my venerable friend, ' Tbey have come for uo such savage 
purpose. They have heard that a person has acquired the 
art of Bofely walking on a suspended cord, and they evince 
a laudable desire to witness a triumph of courage and of . 
akill. Do you degrade poor feUow-auhjects to the level 
of the Boman spectators of gladiator fights ? Is there ons 
person in that crowd who would turn up the thumb, il 
doing BO would bring down that acrobat to the floor 

" I did not dare to remind him that he had aunimarily 
crushed my own plea in his chambers, but I asked him 
whether he would take anything to drink. He v 
descending enough to partake of a bottle of Scottish aift 
with me, and sesaoned it by a good-humoured gibe at my 
selecting Uquor bearing the name of my country. 

" ' The health of the I'Veoeh acrobat, with the American 
reputation, in a tumbler of Scotch ale ! ' he sai'd. 

" ' Drunk by Dr. Johnson,' I ventured to add, ' whos 
reputation is neither Preach nor American, nor Scotd 
nor Engliab, but universal.' 

" ' Tou are a thundering humbug,' smd my revered friend 
smiling. I have reason to believe that he was pleased, foi 
he permitted me to pay the cab from the terminus to tl 
Temple." 



CHAPTER X. 



Oir THE LOWEB EOPE. 



s first English expoaition on tbe high rope, Monsieur 

Indin gave little more than a foretaste of what he could 

d what might be shortly espected from him ; but that 

roB more than suificient to confirm all the marvellous 

jOunts which had reached ua through the agency of the 

a press. He was no " sham," puffed into notoriety 

inprincipled agenta, and mendacious members of the 

rth estate;" but a genuine celebrity, worthy of the 

isT)uildiDg in which he appeared, and of the highest 

age that liberal England could afford. And he had 

iften aa he continiied to make his bow at Sydenham, 

1 the whole aeries of his twelve performances was got 

ragh — performances varied aa they progressed by fresh 

^es of siill and daring ; such, for example, as appear- 

1 the character of a chef de cuUhie, with cap and 

, table, chair, frying pan. plates and glasses, flour, 

:, and eggs, and cooiing himself an omelelte a la Soijer, 

i of Walker's Patent Self-feeding Stoves; walking 

I rope and turning somersaults in stilts ; carrying a 

L pick-a-bact the entire length of the transept; and 

y other exploits of an equally astounding character. 

X 2 



With reference to the last-named feat, a, very cioriouB at-' 
cumatanpe came uuder, or rather was forced upon, the noticfl 
of the Crystal Palace Directors. It would appear that a 
report had obtained circulation, to the effect that eitheC 
Monaieur Blondin or the DirectorB were prepared to pay a 
sum of £100 to auy person who would suhmit to the hon^ 
our of traversing the rope in the manner described, 8(3 
tempting a bait was not to be resisted ; candidates for tlit 
vacant post started up oa numerously and aa suddenly ai 
the fahled army that sprang from the Dragon's teeth ; let 
ters by scores and hundreds poured in every day, until tha 
which at first was looked upon in the light of a capital pieo 
of fun, speedily became an unmitigated and intolerable 

t nuisance. The contents, too, of many of the letters, were 

as wild and absurd as could well be imagined. One c 
apondent, a " University Man," wanted his life insured foi 
£5000, and an annuity settled upon bis children in case b 
was killed; another, "weary of existence," waa eager t 
avail himself of an opportunity for " shufBing off this mop- 
^^ tal coil ; " another asked for the money to be " paid down i 

^^L month beforehand," in order that he might have the satit 

^^H faction of spending it himself; a fourth proposed to giij 

^^H Monsieur Blondin £100 if he wonld "carry hia wife over," 

^^V £500 if he could manage to " let her slip when about ha]f- 

^H way;" a fifth atipnlated for a "featherbed" of gigantic 

^^B dimensions, and any number of tons weight, to be place 

^H under the rope; a sixth reijuired to be provided with t 

^H " huge pair of winga," to enable him to take to the air i 

^^^ the event of a mischance; and many others of a like descrip 

^^1 tiou. Of course, the majority of the writers were o 

^^H Bummate wags, but that numerous really eerious proposaig 

^^K were received is no more to be questioned than is the exist 

^^U ence of John Bright or Lord Mayor Cubitt. There waa bul 

^^B one way of responding to such a vast and varied correspond 
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fction he had all nlong entertained, of having recooree 
wn attendant, and no one else. The name of thifl 
Tberson is NataJe Cavarazioni ; he is a native of Italy, was 
born on the banks of the Lake Como, bo exquisitely de- 
flcribed by Bulwer Lytton in the " Ladj of Lyons," and 
served for some time as a lieutenant in the army of 
Gaj-ibaidi. 

The nett profit reaped by the Crystal Palace Company 
from Monsieur Blondin'a twelve performances reached the 
enormous sura of £10,000 ; a tolerably good speculation, it 
will be admitted, on the part of the Directors. Encouraged 
by past success, a fresh engagement for a still more length- 
ened series of exhibitions wos entered into ; and with the 
TJew to enhance, if possible, the public interest on this 
occasion, Monsieur Blondin undertook to demouBtrate that 
his qualifications as a performer were not limited to 
dangerous exploits, but that he could deport himself, where 
danger was out of the question, in a manner to cast all 
former tight-rope performers entirely into the shade. 
The fact waa, that M. Blondin had, up to now, been 
looked upon pretty much as a vocalist would be who, by 
some natural power or instinct, should be able to give out 
Tamberlik's celebrated do diise, ■whilst he was ignorant of 
the elements of music. Those who had only seen him at 
his fearful elevation had certainly hut little notion of what 
be could do, or how completely he was at home, like 
Paganini, upon a single string. To do what he had done 
in public in this country might qualify him very well to 
get him in the paradise of Mahomet, but it did not prove 
him to be an artist in his own peculiar line. It was high 
time for him to convince the public that he could do any- 
thing on a rope of which a rope was capable, and accord- 
ingly, his low-rope performances proved to he bo wonderful 
that the spectators seemed almost to doubt the evidence of 
their senses, and to believe that it was a kind of illusion, 
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and not a matter of fact. The feat suggested in Puboh'i 
joke about Blondin stickiiig the euda of his stilts into soda- 
water bottJes — intended as a caricature of American eiag- 
gerirtioQB — hardly deeeryed to be compared with tba 
reality. 

Fancy a man mounted with his feet on the ends of pitchfrat 
handles, the prongs downwards, and then asoending a rope 
high in tlie air, as easy aa a Peon or a G-uacho would mount 
a horse, only, instead of bestriding the rope with his legs, 
he bestrides it with the prongs of his pitchfork stilts ; fency 
him dancing, cutting capers, turning somersaults, and rnn- 
ning up and down inclined ropes, at angles of thirty and forty, 
degrees with hia stilt prongs ; fancy him playing the marob 
from " Guillaunie Tell " on the fiddle, and playing it a Iff 
Vieuxtemps, dancing all the while to the tune on his rop^ 
and turning the moat complicated aomersaults, without ' 
stopping his perfonnance — bow-arm, as well as left-hand 
fingers, going all the time with the ateadiueaa of clockwort 
and the velocity of ateam. In. like manner, with a, drunU 
which he played with a vehemence and rapidity equaL ttf 
half-a-dozen drummera, be never miased dancing to time of 
stopped fur a single instant his deafening tattoo, whether 
tiiming backwards or forwards, or springing high into tha 
air. The feats with a chair, however, seemed to be 
most inexplicable of all. Taking a common four-Iej 
chair, Blondin balanced its legs comerwiae on the rope, and, 
seating himself upon it, moved it from side to side, as if 
lounging, stood up on it, climbed over its back, and even 
edged it by jerks along the cord, without apparently thft 
slightest eflurt at balancing either the chair or biinseif. 

In all tiiese feats Monsieur Blondin established his repu- 
tation as on artiste. Hia movements, his attitudes, hia ease 
and aelf-poa session, hia absence of cuuventional display, and 
his apparent mastery of the laws of nature, raised hirn a 
tliousand per cent, in the eyes of the beholders. It was, on 
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the whole, the moat extraordinaTy performance that had 
ever heen witnessed there, and from the deep interest taken 
in it by the spectators, it was, to all intents and purposes, 
an emphatic denial of the assertion put forth by some newS' 
paper writers, that it was a morbid taste for " Benaation ' 
eiliibitiona alone which led people to go and see Blondin 
-End that his audience could any day be multiplied twenty, 
aye fifty fold, by his undertaking to cany Mr. Spurgeon 
and a down charity-school children over the rope, all of a 
heap, ■instea:d of a solitary apeciraen of the ffenug homo. 
Plights of thia sort are all very well in newspaper para- 
graphs, but ^ln fortunately they wiU not stand the test of 
experience, and no better proof can be given of it, 
than the reception which shortly afterwarde awaited 
another of M. Elondin's exploits — this time a real 
sation." 

The exploit in question conaisted in M. BSondin pro- 
pelling hia daughter, Adele, aged five years, along the Eope 
in a wheelbarrow. That exhibition, though exciting to the 
highest degree, waa quite at variance with the feelings of the 
English public. There was every disposition to allow 
Blundin to mate capital of his own neck, if he choose, but he 
was not privileged to expose to risk the life of his child, 
whom the law of thia couutty holds to be incapable of dis- 
posing of herself, and who, if it were not ao, could hardly be 
supposed to have any choice or discretion in the matter. 
The child herself, like Tell's son, in the famous apple-shoot- 
ing atory, seemed quite unapprehensive of harm ; so did 
Madame Blondin, who looked on very complacently from 
one of the side galleries; and no doubt if Blondin had 
been queationed on the subject, he would have gravely 
assured his interlocutor that there was " no danger." But 
the English people could not be brought to believe anything 
of the sort ; the Press declaimed against it, legislative 
.interference was clamoured for, and legislative interference 
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took place. Sir G. C. Lewis placed himself in communica- 
tion with the Crystal Palace Directors, the Directors con- 
ferred with Mr. Coleman, and it was at once determined to 
acquiesce in the representations made by the Home Sec- 
retary. 

It is almost superfluous to remark that the intrepid 
little Frenchman's high-rope performances abated not a jot of 
their interest from the abandonment of this feature in his 
programme. People did not, then, go to see Blondin for 
the mere sake of a "sensation" as if such things were 
confined to the Crystal Palace ; as if we had not " sensa- 
tion " preachers and writers, " sensation " theatres and 
concert rooms, " sensation," steamers and exhibitions — all 
well enough in their respective spheres, yet all liable, like 
Blondin, to this one objection, that they are out of the 
common way. "Whatever is extravagant or eccentric, is a 
" sensation." It may be a comet, a curricle, or a crino- 
line; it may be a Japanese Ambassador, a Sothem, or a 
Blondin. 



4 



CHAPTER XI. 



BIVAli TEATS AND MiaADTESTUaEa. 



she had ; 
gardeoB u 
of people! 



FS^T the moat daring feats which men can attempt are 
pretty certain to challenge a whole host of imitators, some 
of them poHBeaaing ail the courage, but not all the stiU or 
good fortune of the originals, an incident which transpired 
about thia time tends to show. Among M. Blondin's 
numerous spectators on one occasion, was a delicate little 
woman leaning on her husband's arm. The performance 
had for her a strange fascination ; it was some such example 
that had lured her also on a perilous walk, for, under the 
nom df plume of 'M.aAame Genvieye (her real name is Young), 
uade " terrific ascents " at most of the public 
the country, and had charmed tens of thousands 
y her grace and intrepidity. " Some day," she said, 
looting enviously, yet, admiringly at the Hero of Niagara 
Falls, " some day, I may cross that rope." " She is a brave 
littte thing," said one who knew her well ; " she has been 
on the rope all her life, as her father and grandfather were 
before her, and can accomplish anything." 

In a few weeks, Mr. E. T. Sroitb, the well known, 
enterprising, and able aucceasor of Mr. Simpson in 
the management of Cremome, inaugurated his second 
season with an announcement that the " Female Blondin " 
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» would perform the hazardous feat of croHsmg the Thames on 
a, tight-rope, at an altitude varying from fifty to n hundred 

t feet. Ab might be expected, tena of thousands of spectators 
aasembted to witnesa the eihibition ; and it was owing 
entirely to the remarkable presence of mind displayed by 
the lady acrobat, that they were nut eye-witneasea of 
a terrible catastrophe. When two-thirds of the distance 
had been aecdmplitthed, the performer paused to rest on one 
of the main supports of the rope, and remained so long in 
that position that apprehensions of a eovtretempg began to 
spread, Hor were they groundless, for attempts were began 
to be made by attendants on shore and in boats to tighten 
the remaining sis or seven hundred feet of rope. It would 
1, that for ft great part of this formidable length no gay 
lines were to be seen, and mysterious tales were circulated 
if some dastardly ruffian having cut the ropes for the sake 
of the leaden weights, by which the main cord was, or 
should have been kept steady. After sitting a wearisome 
;th of time on the narrow ledge, on the summit of the 
timber support, she essayed to advance, but found the tuk 
too dangerous to admit of her proceeding. Three quarters 
an hour had now elapsed, from the moment that she 
mmenced her perilous undertaking, and all the mellow 
hght had faded from the sky, leaving it cold though trauqulL 
Again she sallied forth, and travelled the rope some distance 
further, when she was once more compelled to halt, for the 
rope was swaying like a garden awing, and was far more in 
the character of a slack than a tight rope. Loud cries were 
raised for " a line," and when one was brought, repeated 
efibrts were made to throw it over the rope on which the 
Female Blondin was maufully exerting herself to preserTe 
her balance. Excitement and alarm were general, for the 
twilight was deepening, and in a brief apace she would be 
unable to see the rope. Fresh eflbrts were made to fling 
-cords over the rope, but unauccessfully, and now a shrill 
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wnn that she waa "going to Ml." Suddenly, 

r balance-pole, which fell splashing into the 

ter, and caught hold with her hands, first the rope, then 

pie of weights suspended from it, and next the cords 
y which that part of the rope waa held in perfect ateadinesa. 
:«nding by the grasp of a three-quarter-inch-cord, or 
B whale-line, the gaJlant little creatui's reached in safety 

t that had put ofi' to her rescue. The scene, whOe it 
lasted, was truly sickening ; but it was do sooner over, than 
the public, relieved- from the dreadful feelings of suspense 
which until now had weighed heavily upon tliem, gave vent 
to their admiration of the Female Blondin'a nerve and bold- 
neas, in loud and long continued bursts of applause. When 
taken into the boat, her hwida were tbund to be severely 
lacerated by the line which bad opened up to her the way of 
escape from impending death ; jet her only regret, expreesed 
with visible emotion was, that she had not completed her 
formidable task. The "Female Blondin," subsequently, 
nan'owlj escaped death by fire, when similarly engaged at 
Manchester. 

Having referred to the " hair-breadth escapes " of this 
lady, it is proper to mention, that even the King of Eope- 
walkers is not wholly exempt from the evils incidental to 
such a profession, as one or two incidents which occurred 
during M. Blondin's second engagement by the Crystal 
Palace Company, are proofs in point. To a mau who can 
walk blindfolded along a rope a hundred feet high, it can 
matter Little, one might think, whether he perform the feat 
by day or by night — in sunlight op iti darkness. But even 
to him a fog must be a serious discomfort and disadvantage, 
effectually testing the possibility of Ha being thrown off bis 
balance by that derangement of nerves generally resulting 
from the obscuration of the senses. To this severe test M. 
Blondin waa subjected on the occasion of his benefit in the 
generally bright and mellow month of October. When the 
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ordinary out-door amuaemente were at an end, and all eyea 
were eager to behold the great spectacle of the day, a thiefc« 
mist that had hung about since the early morning, 
woYen itself with the twilight into a veil tha,t wrapped eveiyl 
statue, tree and tower in premature darkaess, thickened intol 
a dense fog aoon after sunset. Blondin had been expectei 
to outdo himself; it was now a question whether he wouidw 
appear at all. Heavier and fouler grew the vapoury curtain,! 
until faith and hope wased dim, as the brilliant lights that! 
shone like dying stars far ahead, faintly indicated where th& ■ 
perilous rope towered aloft. ' Will he walk the rope to- < 
night ? " amioualy enquired one expectant spectator of 
another. " I am afraid not," waa the rejoinder, and soon 
the feeling became general that M. Blondin would not ' 
appear. Shortly after six o'clock, however, a whisper 
round that he waa on the rope, and a display of fire-work*- 
at the same instant illuminating the darkness, confirmed the 
announcement. The band struck up, tho fountains played, ^ 
and the people applauded right vigorously — not because of 
anything they saw ; for M. Blondin, though on the rope, 
waa perfectly invisible — but with a view to encourage tho 
hardy acrobat, whose position began to be regarded with 
some alarm. For half an hour the only certain token of biw 
presence was the oscillation of two tiny lights along th6 
rope, and thus it was known that he had gone through alJF 
his tricks, just as though a, summer's sun had been all the 
while pouring a golden flood of light upon him. The thing] 
seemed incredible ; and yet that he had braved that dense'. 
fog, was as certain as that he received an overwhelming 
ovation on making his way back to the mast. 

Another incident places the Hero of Niagara in a still, 
more perilous dilemma, but it also shows that his wonderful 
pluck and presence of mind are equal to any emergency. 
On the 3lBt of October M. Blondin was announced i 
" repeat his extraordinary Benefit Rope-ascenaioa over the 
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fountains." At the ap{)oiDted time he made his iippeai 
at tlje mast, and having grasped hia balancing pole, start 
off with a nimble and graceful step. By the time he 
tiie north end of the rope, the difl'erent lights had becoi 
eshauated, so that all waa comparatively dark. After a 
hrief interval the blue lights were again kindled, when 
Blondin once more set off for the southern maat, which he 
had EO sooner gained than the lights were again extinguished 
and Cimmerian darkness reigned, the whereabouts of the 
performer being wholly unknown to the crowds below, Full 
twenty minutea elapsed, and there was no indication of his 
presence. A chill fell upon the vast assemblage, and the 
question began to go round, " (Jan the poor fellow have met 
Tvith any mishap ? " when suddenly a blue light was kmdled,. 
and Blondin was beheld wheeling a barrow, from which 
discharged a gorgeous display of fireworks. At this ju 
ture, a thrilling scene was enacted. He was atautling v 
the handles of the barrow in his hands, and his balance-] 
resting on the handles ; an assistant was stationed on 
platform of the south mast to render him any service 
night require, and this assistant, as was afterwards 
tained, while in the act of raising the wheel of the barr( 
from the rope, to enable the performer to wheel it 
platforn), by some means or other overbalanced his master, 
and, in an instant, the pole crashed upon the ground, and 
Blondin fell head downwards, but cleverly saved him- 
self by clasping the rope with his knee, a feat practised by 
him so repeatedly and successfully, as to render failure next 
to impossible. In this position he had to remain for some 
minutes, however, before he could regain his hold. At 
length by one of the sudden bounds for which he is so 
celebrated, he threw himself up, caught the rope in his grip, 
and stepped on to the platform. Madame Blondin, who 
witnessed from an elevated situation near, what appeared 
to her practised eye, even, as the narrow escape of her 
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LB carried away in hysterica, wliich lasted for 
Bome time. Tlie coolness and nerve of M. Blondin himself 
were perfectly marveUons. But, then, he says he can alwaya 
save himself with his feet, even if his hands fail him. 

A few days after this affair, the Crystal Palace Company- 
gave a signal proof of the estimation in which MonweoP 
Blondin, and his agent, Mr. Coleman, were held by them. 
Both gentlemen were invited to a sumptuous banqaet, 
which took place in one of the anterooms of the Palace, and 
the Hero of Niagara Palk waa formally decorated with a 
gold medal, in token of his courage and talents, being the 
only gift of the sort offered by the Directors to any indi- 
■viduaJ, since the memorable presentation to her Majesty on 
the occasion of the opening of the building. There is, of 
courae, a wide gulf between Brunswick's royal L'ne, and 
Blondin's line, hut who ehaD say that the latter did not 
merit the' distinction conferred upon him ? The Directors 
have good reason to be proud of Blondin, as Blondin 
certainly has to be proud of them. 

A lamentable illuHtration of Mooaienr Blondin's immenBe 
popularity with the public, as well as the Crystal Palace 
Company, made itself apparent about this time. It is not, 
as is well known, an uncommon thing for women of nerrous 
or sensitive temperament to commit Suicide under the iin- ■ 
fluence of a great strain on the mental powers, from disap-' 
pointed affection, morbid religions enthusiasm, or the 
bitterness of a great wrong^ ; but could any one for an. 
instant conceive the possibility of any human being throw- 
ing away her life because she was not permitted to see an 
acrobat (albeit the Prince of acrobats) risk his ; yet that s 
woman, and a young one too, not one old and weary of 
existence, has done so, is a romantic fact not to be disputed, 
for the records of police-courts, though they may contain 
much that is stai-tling and uncommon, seldom or never de^ 
in fiction. 
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ieference in here made to the case of Julia Keating, 

I was brought before Mr. Woolrj'ch, at tlie Thamea 

e Court, in the montli of October last, charged with 

mpting Belt- destruction in the Hegent's Canal. Thomas 

■e, a bargemnn, stated that he heard a splash in the 

?, close to the barge in whidi he was employed on the 

vious Monday night, and immediately hastened on det!;, 

k up a " hitcher" (a long pole with a hook at one end), 

Si after moving it about in the dark for a short time, saw 

appeared to be a woman's bonnet and ribbons above 

ater. He then got the hitcher under her clothes, kept 

ifloat, and halloed as loud as he could for help. Assist- 

BOon given, and he hauled her on shore, with as 

1 as he was able, and saved her, She was in the 

:■ some time, and among the barges, and he was eur- 

l^sed she was not drowned. 

. Woolrych, addressing Moore, said: Tnu have be- 
I very well in the matter, and that woman owes her 
a your promptness. 
e prisoner in defence, said that she did it in the heat of ' 

iSPhe husband of the prisoner here advanced towards 
► witness-box, and said his wife was rather annoyed 
h him on Mondny, because he went to the Palace witli- 
er. 

', Woolrych : What palace do you mean ? 
I?he Husband : The Crystal Palace. I went there on 
fcnday with a, few matcB, to pee Blondin on the tight rope. 
' e wanted to go there herpelf, 
'. Woolrich : To see Blondin ? 

) Prisoner: Tea, sir. I wanted to see Blondin at the 
al Palace, and my husband would not take me. 
■. Woolrych: Well, upon my word, this is a very sad 
|ng. The wickedness of the act yon have committed is 
' equalled by its folly. Under the influent-e of a die- 
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appointment like this you try to sacrifice your own life. I 
will send you to the House of Detention for a week, where 
you will receive good advice from the chaplain, and hope you 
will come out impressed with the sinfulness and folly of the 
act you have committed. 

The Husband ; Will you let me take her home now, if 
you please ? 

Mr. Woolrych reluctautly discharged the prisoner, and 
delivered her to the care of her husband. He hoped that 
she would see the error of her ways. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Pyer, the chief clerk, the magis- 
trate ordered that Moore should receive twenty shillings 
from the poor-box fund. 

The worthy magistrate, one would think, might have 
dived a little deeper into the hidden motive which prompted 
Julia Keating to attempt destruction, than the one assigned 
in court, viz., that she " wanted* to see Blondin, and her 
husband would not take her." This was the visible and 
primary cause, but it is incredible to suppose it more than 
the lever which put other machinery in motion. "We hear 
nothing of the angry words, or bitter feelings engendered 
between husband and wife, by the refusal to take her with 
him, or the nature of that refusal ; there might have been 
unkindness, taunts, and revilings, preceding the rash act, or 
she might be stung by a sense of injustice, or it might have 
been her first defeat, working on an irritable and excitable 
self-willed woman ; but surely not disappointed curiosity for 
such a " sight seeing ! " 
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U Coleman, Monsieur Blondin's unflngging agent, nest 
fned hia attention to the proTioces, and was Buci/taafnl in 
effecting a most lucrative engagement with Mr John Eus- 
sell, of London, for a euccesaion of appearanues in the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of England. In the course of tiiis 
tour he appenred at the Botanical Gardens, Sheffield, where 
nJnet^ thousand persons assembled to witness his ascent ; 
at the fajnouB Aston Hall Jcies at Birmingham, in the pre- 
sence of seventy thousand spectators ; and at the Zoological 
Gardens, LiTerpool, where he wheeled a lion over the rope, 
and found it a tougher job than he bargaiued for. The 
Lion, which was eighteen months' old, and was called " Tom 
Bayers," after the pugilist of that name, was strapped in 
the barrow. Having adjusted the barrow, Blondin began 
, to move, apparently trembling with the weight of hia load. 
A " guy " rope was attached to the barrow, and as it was 
let out by hia assistant it by some means or other got en- 
tangled after he had proceeded some thirty or forty feet. 
Blondin halted, and the "guy" rope fell to the ground. 
The heart became sick looking at him. People kept their 
hreath, expecting every moment that the gymnast, with 
"Tom Sayers " and the barrow would be precipitated into 
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the " City of Peltin " or into the lake below. Blondiii'i^| 
reBolution was taken. He evidently could not go on, aal^f 
he began to move backward cautiously and elowly. A deepS 
silenco prevailed, which wua ojJy broken when Blondiii.-H 
landed safely on the platform. Again the barrow was »i- V 
justed, aud Blonding moyod on this time without a " guy" I 
rope. Q-radually ho reached the centre, and after reBting f^ 
short time, began to push his load up the incline. The win^B 
seemed to impede him very much, and it waa really frightfa^B 
to see the barrow roll back occasionally about a foot, n^| 
if he who waa guiding it had not eufficieot strength to puetlM 
it on another inch. He, nevertheless, accomplished the featsj 

He was also engaged to appear at Maucheater, Derby»n 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dublui, Belfast, Bristol, Chelten-- 
ham, Leeds, Cambridge, Oxford, Dudley Castle, &c., fe-j 
in each of which places he met with the moat enth.*- 
eiaatic and unprecedented Bucceas, and in some in- J 
stances the excitement was so intense that the horae« I 
were taken out of his carriage and he was dravm ia triumph I 
to liis hotel by the crowd. At Birmingham, Monsiea' 1 
Blondin's tight-rope manceuvres were witnessed &om *m 
balloon at an altitude of some three thousand feet, by til* ■ 
famous aeronaut, Coxwell, who fumishea an esceedinifty "J 
lively description of the same. V 

"In a park," he says, "where stately trees asaumedthftl 
diminutive form of gooseberry bushes, and large sheets, ef ■ 
water looked hke little ponds, and Aston Hall resembled «■ 
tiny ecclesiastical model, there was congregated on thn 
right hand elope of the Lilliputian ground an immenj^B 
swarm of busy bees, A spider's web betwixt two spri^H 
was spun near them, and a gnat-fly perched on one threfljH 
caused the bees to buzz, and move their heads as if prodjH 
giously pleased. The gnat, in moving along, appeared ^H 
have the leg of a spider across him, and several times t^| 
turned over, which provoked the beee to buzz in good ea^H 
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neat, and the hummmg sound rose higher and higher. At 
last I saw him uroaa irom twig to twig, and then settle ou a 
bud which stuck out near the top of either twig. Again 
the morsel presented himself, but this time more like a 
Spider, with his head and body looking grey, as if surrounded 
by a sort of webbing so as to deprive him of the use of liis 
eyes. Ilia stepa, too, were cautious and faltering, and once 
1 fancied he actually fell ; but again the bees buzaed tre- 
mendously, and I waa convinced it was not so, Just as I 
noticed the spider waa approaching the opposite twig, a 
murky evening piiii' of vapour intervened, and I betook 
myself to my own business, by no means uninterested with 
the singular sight I had witnessed." 

This was on the occasion of Monsieur Blondin's first 
appearance at the once famous seat of the Holte family — 
that seat which Queen Elizabeth is said to hare once hon- 
oured with her presence, and which was, later on, visited by 
the Protector Cromwell in a less ceremonioua manner. His 
next appearance here was attended by an incident which 
ehowa how great waa the excitement superinduced by hi.s 
remarkable performances, although it says little for the 
character of the persons engaged in it. The performance 
took place, as usual, within an enclosure in the park, and 
for awhile the best of order was maintained ; but only for 
awhile, as a tremendous crush set in outside the entrance, 
which the staff of policemen on the spot utterly failed to 
quell. This crush originated with a mob of " rougha," of 
the true sledge-hammer type, who attempted to force a pas- 
sage through the turnstiles at the gates just as it was grow- 
ing dark, and being repulsed by the police, who were 
mounted, they broke down the palings and fences, and set 
fire to them, and, arming themaelves with atonea and blud- 
geons, commenced a violent attack upon the pohce. Several 
of the constables were severely wounded on their heads and 

Bby the contact of sharp sfcones, and a I'aluuble horse, 
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ridden by a policeman, had ita leg broken, and was 
to be shot. Finding his force quite incompetent to aupprerf 
the riot, Inspector Wilaon, the officer in charge, deBpfltcbed 
a meBBcnger iotii the town for reinforcemantB, and Superin- 
tendent Legget, in the absence of the chief, aent down bj 
omnibus and train a large number of hastily -collected 
policemen to the scene of the riot. A large number of the 
ringleaders were Bubaequently captured, and the 
the wounded policemen were promptly attended to ; four of 
them being very serioualy hurt. Seven of the leaders b 
riot were taken before the county magistrates, and dealt 
witb according to their deserts. Blondin, therefore, 
though u perfectly quiet and harmless individual in himself 
was unwittingly the cause of an outrage which, looking to 
the character of the parties engaged in it, might have led to 
very serious consequences — perhaps another Potato Eiot oi 
-Bull Ring Burning — had not the authorities succeeded i] 
arresting it as they did. 

One little incident ought to be mentioned as bavin 
occurred during Monsieur Blondln'a visit to the Siat 
Island, which eshibits the character of the man ia a moi 
agreeable light. On the occasion of oue of his perforn 
ances at the Botanical Gardens, Eelfaat, when just in th 
act of mounting the rope, contrary to custom, li 
observed to hesitate for a moment, and fix his eye intent) 
on the surging sea of faces which thronged the garden 
almost immediately beneath him. The movement was t 
sudden, so earnest, and so inexplicable, as to perplex tli 
spectators, and many a heart throbbed quicker, and mao; 
an eye was averted, as the thought flashed like lightnia 
through the assembled multitude, that he had lost his nen 
and was about to faU from the giddy height. But it wa 
only for an instant ; and the man who seems to " bear, 
charmed life " was seen gliding in safety and with s' 
ease along the hempen pathway, amid deafenmg i 
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The mystery was speedily solved : Monsieur Bloudiii had 
TeeogniBed in the crowd below, the face of aD old and well- 
beloved friend, associated with many a pleasant reminis- 
cence, ajjd who had once been to him of essential service. 
He no Booner quitted the rope, and had attired himself in 
bia ordinary dresa, than he sought that friend among the 
«rowd, and was grieved to learn that reverBCB had driven 
Mm from his native country — that he was now Hving in 
poverty and obscurity. Monsieur Blondin embraced his 
friend warmly, invited him to his hotel, Mid, on taking leave 
-of him, pressed into his hand such a pledge of fellowship 
and good feehng aa eaabled the poor wanderer to return to 
Ameriea, and begin life afresh in the City of S"ew Tori. 
This simple incident, though somewhat romantic, shows 
that true courage is ever aUied to goodness, and that 
Grrimaldi and Eelphegor were not the only members of 
their order who poMessed "a heart that could feel for 
another." 

It is the misfortune of public men, more particularly 
men like Monsieur Blondin, to suffer at times from errors 
of the press, a collection of the more malignant type oi 
which might fairly take its place in the elder D'laraeli'a 
" Curiosities of Literature." Bayle records several very 
among others, aji advertisement of a 
m, by a celebrated divine, on the ," Immorality of the 
Soul," and the announcement of a work entitled the " Lies 
of the Poets," which, if well and faithfully done, should form 
a very comprehensive work. The vicinity of "Lives" and 
" Lies " is, indeed, most dangerous, a single letter more op 
less making a lie of a life, or a life of a lie. The word glory, 
■for the same reason, is liable to a lite mischance. The 
dropping of a liquid changing that imposing dissyllable from 
glory to gory. What is treason, once asked a wag, but 
reason to a if / which t an accident of the typographer may 
my moment displace with the moat awkward and ludi- 
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CTOim effect. Imagine some great historical chBracteFim-' 
peached for reason, or reasonable practices. The tUi^J 
Beema absurd on the very face of it, and yet nothing ie moifl 
likely. Misprints, it ia said, are reducible to laws, a 
into which it ia not necesaary to go ; but thia ia pretty c 
tain, that they more irequently than not fall upon the 
tendereat part of a peraon's writing, and where there is 9 
poHsibility of destroying a vital meaning. It was so on out 
occasion with Monsieur Blondin. He was engaged to pes 
format a fashionable watering-place in the Weat of England^ ] 
and amongst other great feata which were expected of him^ ] 
it was annoimced that he would appear on the rope with an. . 
" Elephant's Cooking-apparatus," and partake of luncheon of ] 
his own preparing. The unfortunate line in the placards 
which gave rise to such estraordinary expectations on tho 
part of his audience, should have read, an " Eiegant Cooking.^ 
apparatus;" hut although elephants in modern days, wliab* 
ever they may have been of old, are not proverbial fofl 
poaaesaing a knowledge of gastronomy, much less for beinA 
equipped with patent cooking- stoves ; he was literally e 
pected to perform the feat in question, and a portion of bii 
audience grew clamorous and went away in high dndgeoa 
not to aay disguat, when he mounted the rope with k 
ordinary cooking-stove attached to hia back. 

The force of prejudice, in some minds, is subversive of d 
the conditiona upon which society hanga together. It ia it 
own law-maker, and there is no appeal against its decreet 
"Whilst Monsieur Blondin was adding to his iiune in th 
" Land of Bums," a gentleman in Glasgow, remarkable fo! 
his enterprise, and deeply interested in the welfare of tht 
charitable institutions of the city, propoaed to a few privatt 
individuala to engage the celebrated rope-walker foi 
formance in aid of the well-nigh exhausted funds of a valu- 
able local institution. The idea was approved of by all, aavf 
one, who objected to it on the score that no institution 
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d prosper loug together which received assiatance from 
iTelling momitebaxike." 

f <Jently, ftiead," respooded the gentleman. " Mounte- 
!, as you call them, have been spoken respectfully of 
^'learned men, and men of hlameless life, in all ages ; have 
lyed the acquaintance and friendship of some who figure 
minently in the history of the world ; and if any body of 
jiereons might claim consideration at the hands of their fel- 
lows on the score of the simplicity of their rule of life- — the 
energy and perseverance they exhibit in overcoming 
natural obsta^^les — the amount of severe labour they incur 
in earning their daily bread, or the alacrity mth which they 
miitister to the pleasure of others, regardless, in many 
instances, of their own true interest, it is that very class 
■whom you affect to despise." 

" But they are not a useful class," replied the objector. 

" The story of their lives," urged tlie gentleman, " might 
be found to teach grand lessons of patient self- dependence, 
if you would condescend to read it ; of disappointments and 
reveraes borne with heroic fortitude ; of suffering, and pri- 
vation endured without anger, and without repining. But 
does it follow that because a man is not a hedger or a 
ditcher, a hewer of wood or drawer of water, his vocation is 
therefore unprofitable to the state ? Clearly, this was not 
Beckman's opinion, and an opinion such as his is entitled to 
respectful attention." • 

The gentleman was right ; and althougli he did not cany 
his point, and make Monsieur Blondin the humble instru- 
ment in benefiting a noble but languishing charity, he suc- 
ceeded in sUencing his opponent, and that was something. 

All our political economists tell us, as a fundamental 
principle of government, that population ought to be 
inereaaed. This maxim, however, is only just under certain 
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circuntBtasces ; that is, whea empLoymeiit can bo ensure^ 
to a greater number of inbubitanta than a country alread]r 
pOBBeBBes. Of beggars we have to maintain too many. AS 
our trades and occupations are not only fiOed up with work- 
men, hut overflow. Oup farmers can employ no mora 
labourers, and our manufacturers no more hands than thef 
have at present : our army and navy are full, and in « 
other employment there are more candidates, and i 
BupernumarieB, than is consistent with the good of the 
public. Ought it not, then, to give us pleasure whei 
necessity invents new means of acquiring a livelihood ; 
particularly when the idea conceived turns upon lighteninj 
the cares and anxieties, by beguiling the leisure hours o 
those who labour hard with hand and brain in the rough 
every-day work of the world ? 

A good broad grin is a good thing, aud honestly worth alj 
that we can afibrd to pay for it, " Sir, sir," exclaimed i 
earl'a young son to the illustrious Mr. Widdicombe, whb 
waa horse- whipping a clown with well-simulated severity in 
the ring at Astley'a, " you mustn't hurt that poor man ; ha 
makes me laugh." That speech, honourable in every way 
to him who gave utterance to it, is the mountebank's letters. 
patent of nobility. He baa won his golden spurs in the 
sawdust— he is of use in society — he has a mission, aadt 
may both be seen and read of with interest and advant^ 
age. 

The lyric poets of this age are pretty generally amor 
the first to pay becoming tribute to remarkable qualities i 
mankind. There is no public man or woman, of an 
description, for a quai-ter of a century past, that they hai 
not Bung of after some fashion. Be he a prime miniaterj 
popular preacher, a horse-tamer, or a rope-dancer, it ia a 
the same to our ephemeral bard. Monsieur Blondin hi 
had his share of " lionizing " in this way, and the following, 
humorous epistle, addressed to him by a writer, not 
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known in connexion with our popular literature, and 
since set to music by Mr. E. Flemin Lowell, reached 
him by post one morning, in the course of his provincial 
tour. 

Of all the sights in England now, 

And I've looked everywhere, 
There is not one, of any sort. 

With Blopdin can compare ; 
He is the marvel of his age — 

That every one admits — 
So,/^ it is that he should beat 

All others into fits; 

The world counts seven wonders up. 

An eighth I will instal. 
The Hero of Niagara, 

And greatest of them all. 

Though small in stature, slight in build. 

With truth it may be said, 
He's never wwcfersized but when 

You see him op^rhead, 
A tripping of his own accord y 

Like some fantastic elf 
To whom is given rope enough 

But not to hang himself. 

The world counts seven wonders up, &c. 

When he the foaming rapids crossed, 

And first achieved renown. 
So rapidly his fame went up 

On all hands it went down; 
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The people clapped, and cried '' hurrah ! 

With all their soul and strength 
To see so short a traveller go 

To such an awful length. 

The world counts seven wonders up, &c. 



A prodigy of daring is 

This gallant little soul — 
Bj birth a Frenchman, but in race 

Inclining to &pole: 
It makes one's hair stand all on end, 

While every heart-pulse beats, 
To see his little legs perform 

Their very mighty feats. 

The world counts seven wonders up, &c. 

We frequently hear sailors boast 

The years they've crossed the brine. 
But who with Blondin can aver. 

As oft he's crossed the line; 
And crossed it, too, in storm and calm, 

When winds blew hard or soft. 
So that whatever weather fell. 

He still was up aloft. 

The world counts seven wonders up, &c. 

His culinary powers are put 

To an eccentric use. 
Because though omelettes he'll eook, 

He wont cook his own goose; 
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And, then, he's ne'er in liquour, save 

When he's in mck^ or lunch 
Is followed, or preceeded by 

A barrow full of Punch, 

The world counts seven wonders up, &c. 
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Of Blondin, more I fain woidd sin^, 

But, ten to one you'd say — 
Those base notes drop, and leave him to 

The tenor of his way. 
When next a catsusici he dares. 

May I be there to see 
Both what he does, and how he fares. 

But no catastrophe. 

The world counts seven wonders up, &c. 



CHAPTEE XIII. 



BLO]Sn)TN ON rOUB LEGS. 



M. Blondin's next engagement at the Crystal Palace was 
at Christmas last, when the programme of amusements pro- 
vided for holiday visitors embraced (among other attrac- 
tions) a pantomimic drama of exciting interest, from the 
fertile pen of Mr. Henry Coleman, in which the Hero of 
Niagara enacted the part of an Ape. The piece was 
entitled " The Child of the Wreck.^* It was produced on a 
newly-erected and elegantly-appointed stage in the centre 
transept, and to witness it, the entire floor of the transept, 
the Handel orchestra, and the galleries above, were thronged 
with spectators. 

Mr. Eenton, of the Haymarket Theatre, was the scenic 
artist, and opened the series of pictorial illustrations with a 
wreck scene, in which Don Pernando, the proprietor of a 
Brazilian plantation, witnesses the wreck of a vessel that 
contains his wife and child on a voyage to England. He is, 
however, not an idle spectator of the catastrophe, for by his 
well-timed efforts, and endangering for the moment his 
own security, he succeeds in saving his wife. He remains 
in doubt concerning his child, but has serious misgivings 
that it has fallen a victim to the merciless element. Hap- 
pily for him, and for the child, this is not the case. The 
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did faaa been rescued by » faithful Ape, who preserres it 

a cavern, and tends it with sagaeioua and exemplary care. 

ike all Buch animals the Ape is but on ape, and ia 

lilty of monkey tricks, which, being mischievous, excite 

e revenge of the neighbouring peaaautry. One of these, 

named Sam, waylays the uni'ortunate and miBappreciatcd 

animal, and tracks him to a. grotto where the child is 

meealed. The misunderstood preserver of a superior race 

|f shot ; but in its last struggles the poor Ape does not for- 

mocent charge, which it brings forth exultingly and 

BstoreB to its astonished parents, and then dies, as if satis- 

i with having done its duty, surrounded with astonished 

F unthankful men. Such a conclusion is intensely 

tirical, and breathes an irony too deeply seated for mere 

ttrlesque. 

I M. Blondin manifested mimetic powers of the highest 

be various contortions and antics, with which 

I portrayed the sympathetic, self-sacrificing, and ill- 

ropensated ape. He was careful, too, to preserve the true 

tad natural resemblance by a, skilful dramatic make-np, 

,a satisfactory to all wbo witnessed the marvellous 

hibition ; whilst apart from the drama, he performed some 

lordinary professional feats, still in the character of the 

Ape, which demand a suitable record. Now he might be 

seen crawling along a tight rope from the summit of the 

stage to the termination of the adjoining gallery ; and then, 

tug hold of another rope suspended from the roof of the 

msept, he swung himself over, in the manner of Leotard, 

e opposite gallery. Here he caught a third rope, by 

hich he slipped down among the spectators ; and, ia the 

me manner, he afterwards fled or leaped on to the stage. 

L writer in CSiamherg's Edmhurgh JiwrsaZ, whowitn^sed 
e performance, supplies a most interesting account of his 
ppresaions at the time, under the title of 
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" BLONDIN AND THE MONKEY." 

" The actiyifcy and courage of the performer," he aajB, 
•■ are truly Bomethjng marvelloue ; but yet he partially defeats 
hie own object, for his face, miachievoua tricks, and the Bkiu 
he weara, render him. eo like a real monkey, that people do 
not expect anything but escesaiTo activity from the creature 
before their eyes. Were he to perform the same triekB in 
his ordinary exercising dress, the effect would be much 
heightened. 

" There have of late been great disputes relative to the dif- 
ference between the man and the monkey. Here, then, b a 
man acting the part of a monkey; and I was mo3t curious 
to see how human anatomy would disport itself in the pei^ 
formance of feats peculiar to an animal whose habitat is in 
trees. On the whole, I felt some complaceay as a homo ftt 
the marked difference between the two animals — human 
and non-human. Iniprirais — a monkey being quadruiaan- 
OUB, or four-handed, always prefers to make progress 
(whether he be going slowly or swiftly) upon all four mem- 
bers, and he never stands erect except upon special ocoa- 
siouB, and those rare ones : wslking on two legs is not his 
natural mode of going. Blondin, on the contrary, being 
himanous, or two-handed, naturally elects the upright mode 
ofwallting; anything else ia difficult to him; and whea he 
has to advance or run away, he has to do it rather more like 
a man than a monkey. 

" When Blondin does walk upon ' all-t'ours,' hia gait ia 
very different from that of a monkey ; he is obliged to walk 
upon the toes of his feet, tbe heels being erect in the air, 
and upon the palms of hie hands, the thumbs being stretched 
well away from the Sngeva. The real monkey walks with 
the whole of the sole of the foot, heel and all, flat upon the 
ground, the great toe (or thumb) being separated from the 
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The four digits of the hand are parallel to one another 

e Tery converse of Blondin's case. In fact, one of the 

reat distinctions between a man and a monkej ie, that the 

a has a thumb opposable to the top of each of the other 

its ; and upon this apparently insignificant fact is 

inded much of his superiority over all other animals. 

e monkey's thumb is not opposable to the other digits ; 

int, as if to compensate for thia, his great toe takes the 

ffi.ce of a thumb, and is of the greatest use to him in hold- 

g on to branches during the act of climbing. K a goriUa 

B to walk over Blondin's tight-rope, it would be seen by 

e spectators below that he would grasp the rope with his 

Elondin's anatomical construction will not allow 

I to do this i he walks, therefore, upon the sole of his 

;, fluataining himself by the comparatively feeble graap 

f the curve of the foot, and by a nice management of his 

aitre of gravity, which gives him the appearance of walfc- 

g so much from the hips. The great toes can, however, 

be trained to grasp ; and there is a poor man in London 

streets who gains hia living by writing with his toes ; 

•i^tiU, no living man or woman will ever be able to \ie 

pith the monkey, as I'ar as grasping with the great toe is 

joneemed. Barefooted sailors come nearest to the animal 

. this respect. Watch a monkey go up a pole; you 

Mill see he places his hind feet on the surface of the 

lole, at & considerable angle to his body (which anatomy 

iflblea him to do), and thus he ascends. "Watch Blondin ; 

s feet cannot be turned inwards like the monkey's. The 

wmplieated hgaments of the ankle, made to su]>port an 

rect frame, will not allow it; he has therefore caused small 

wooden steps to be nailed on to his pole, which exactly 

the bear's pole at the Zoological Grardens, In 

ust, Blondin goes up his pole mucli like our friend Ursa 

■, to whom, as regards the structure of the foot, Blon- 

n. approaches more nearly than he does the monkey. The 
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beET 18 a genuine plantigrade, so called because he poBaeaaes 
the faculty, from the structure of the sole of his flve-toed foot, 
of rearing himself up on the hind feet. Bloudiu, therefore 
— nnwittingly, no doubt-— haa arranged hia climbing pole to 
Boit hia plantigrade structure. 

" A merry little child juat in front of me at tho Crystal 
Palace, at Brat waa half-frightened at Blondin, th inkin g, in 
her infant mind, be was a real moukey ; and when assured 
by her father that this was not the case, she wisely qiiea- 
tioned hia answer by the obserTation : ' Why, papa, he bas 
not a mite of a taO.' True, Blondin has no tail ; and I 
would venture to ask the Directors of the Crystal Palace 
what species of monkey M. Blondin represents — whether 
a monkey of the Old World, or a monkey of the Tfew 
World ? The monkeys of the New World have prehensile 
tails, a species of fifth hand ; and, what is very extra- 
ordinary, ths non-prehensile tailed monkeys when feeling 
unwell, gnaw and devour the tips of their tails ; whereas 
those of the Wew World, knowing the disadvantage that 
would thence accrue to them, do not guaw their tails. 
Blondin would find it difficult to make an artificial prehen- 
sile tail, worked by human mechanism ; he has, therefore, 
wiaely dropped the subject, and we must assume that he 
performs in the character of an Old World monkey." 

" His pluck and courage in performing his jump of one 
hundred and twenty feet are really marvellous. Ascending 
to a high platform on one side of the tranaept of tho Crystal 
Palace, in front of the stage, he holds on to a rope fastened 
securely above, and, letting himself go with a spring, swings 
right across tho transept to the opposite side. It ia as 
though you hauled up the great brass chandelier of We>t- 
minster Abbey into the organ loft, and let it awing bodily 
up towards the reading eagle, under the centre of tho great 
tower. I was curious to aee how Blondin would land from 
his aiirial journey, as his impetus would be too great to 




r him to lodge on a platform. An eagle or otber large 
1, Htopping suddenly in his flight, has his wings to help hiiH 
fcringing him up on a gi^en point; not bo Blondin: for 
ftmoinent, he converte his body into a pendulum, it is ;i 
d heavy weight, aad his physical force, therefore, is greatly 
mferiop to the dead weight of hia hody acting under the 
laws of graYitation. A monkey !a a natural state, &ee and 
wild in the forest, ia no fool ; be won't go and jump hang 
oa to the trunk of a tree, a hard, Arm, and inelastic sub- 
stance—he is much too clever for that. He jumps oo to a 
bough, which is elastic, bending, and pliant, and gives time 
for muacular force to overcome gravitating force. AVe don't 
often see monkeys wild in the'English woods, but we do see 
a very monkey-like animal in every respect. The pretty 
little squirrel jumps iiot from trunk to trimk, but from 
bough to bough. Ulondin has lustiuetively arrived at the 
same couelusiou as nature did when she made tlie monkey 
and the squirrel, aud he has therefore arranged a thick mpe, 
which would represent a bough, in front of the platform, 
where he arrives at tho end of his swing ; in fact, the 
arrival platform looks like a large cage with one thick bar. 
When about to stait, he fixes hie eye on the bar, and then 
away he goes with a most magnificent eagle-like swoop, ae 
near flying aa it is possible for human flesh and blood to 
arrive at; and when he feels himself near the'end of his 
tether on the opposite side of the arch he has described, he 
stretches out hia legs, and grasps in an instant the single 
bar of his cage. 

" This rope-har being fised, ' gives ' to hia force more or 
less : once having a hold with bis legs, the rest ia easy ; he 
poises himself for a moment, holds on by one haad, and lets 
go the swinging rope which has carried him safely aeroae 
with the other. This seema all very easy on paper, hut I 
do not think it is very easy in pi^ctice, for the day I saw 
him, the long swing-rope became entangled in his foot, and 
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it wita with difficulty he got it free again. I heard subee 
qiiently that a few days after he missed the rope on to which 
he swings — he waa not quite quick enough to catch it mtb, 
hia feet, and away he went right back again into open spacfii 
for if human beings will convert themaelres for the time into 
pendulums, they must aahmit to the laws which f 
pendulums, and not human beings. Misaing his hold, therd- 
fore, away he swung back again, but not with sufficient 
force to reach the place whence he started ; he swung short 
of it, and hack and back again, oscillating to and fro ii 
mid-air for some minutes. It was impossible for him fc 
recover sufficient force to reach either side ; he was physi- 
cally on the horns of a dilemma. There were only two ways- 
pf escape— -one downwards, one upwards. Downwards hft 
could not go, the drop on the ground was too great; 
wards he might go, as he still held on to the rope. Thera 
was no question that this was the only road open for him, 
so therefore, up he went — up, up — till he should meet with 
a friendly crosa-road which would conduct him home. On 
to one of the aide-ropes he therefore transferred himself, and 
arrived in safety, amid the cheers of the visitors, at the* 
same platform whence he had started," 




I meu whose cliaracter can be gleaned in on 
mt from their pJij/sique, and Monaieur Blondin is 
e among them. To form a full and elear ii 
i necessary to do eomething more than pertains 
to phrenology or physiognomy alone. The general east of 
bia organisation must be looked at, for it is that, and not 
any one faculty in particular, which makes Blondin what he 
is i not that the brain does not play its part in the business, 
and an important part, too ; but no brain without a 
physical atruAure akin to his could by any possibility put 
forth such eitniordinary sustaining power as he has dis- 
played. 

The structure and texture of hia organization are in 
eicelleot keeping with the natural law which governa tlie 
fitness of things ; hence 'the phenomena he has manifeated 
are in strict accordance with the physiologica! laws that 
regulate the manifestations of the mind and physical action, 
He has a fine, compact, elastic body, giving great strength 
and power with little bulk in proportion, hia height not 
being more than about five feet five inchea, and his weight 
about ten atone. The absolute volume of his brain 
in proportion to the size of his general syatem. The forma- 
M 2 
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tioa of hia head indicates a well-balanced brain. The o 
gans of concentrativeness, conatructiveness, combativenee 
imitation, size and weight, are large. CautiouaneHs and th 
reflective organs are ako highly marked. This combinatio 
give a cool courage, boldness, circumBpectioD, and 
jndgment, and unity of action of the various organa of t 
brain and general system. 

The character of hia face is alao very remarkable, &n 
corresponds in every way with the development of his brain 
The eyes, which are srnaU, and placed very near togethei 
denote quickness and determination. There is an amplitui 
of forehead, and the nose is well and distinctly d ' ' ^ 
is stoutly maintained by many that the nose ia the index 
the man, but it ia difficult to furnish any precise Gtandai^ 
of nasal perfei^tion. Taatea difi'er. The Chinese are given fa 
short thick noses, Hottentots, to flat ones, Kalmuca i 
dumpy enubs, Jews to acquiline. In Europe we utraallj 
accept the Grecian nose as the highest type. Large 
have often characterised great men — not physically ^ 
men, but those who achieved greatness. Cfesar, and Achillea 
and Cromwell had all large noses — ao had WelliDgtoE 
This may account for Napoleon's espression, " Give me i 
man with a good allowance of nose." Monsieur Slondin t 
by no means deficient in this respect. Hia nose is of tb 
ordinary type, hut there is one very pet-nliar curve ia 
which signifies pui'pose and capabihty. As much of 1 
mouth and chin as can be .seen, evinces resoluteness aad i 
contempt for danger, hut the lower part of the face ii 
nished with a quaintly cut beard and moustache, whici 
impart to the features a most singular espression. Alio* 
gether, his physiognomy i a fised as a sphinx, and has aatoaj 
look about it which seems incapable of change c 
Had Blondin not been the King of Eope-dancei 
still have been a marked man — a great general, travellei 
inventor, or something of the sort, as he is as much aboi 
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ordinary stamp of men, as the moimtain pine ia a Far 
it forest is above our English poplar, 
my persona labour under the impression that Blondin'e 
a the rope are dangerouB ; eo they are, but not lo 
B as much at home on the rope as the sijnirrel U 
8 gambols from tree to tree, and the rationale of the 
9 this ; he has perfect confidence in his own eenae of 
t and balance, and he never looks beneath him. That 
s q^uite immaterial whether he bo elevated one 
i or one mile irom terra firma. He looks in a fixed 
iner, and always above him, He ia guided by his feet. 
I, therefore, he is blindfold, he ia deprived of a sense 
i of no use to him— whieh may indeed prove a source 
;er. "W'hen the droop of the rope at Niagara was 
et, and he was at the bottom of the curve, he could 
y avoid seeing the ends of the rope, and that was u 
) of danger to him. If he were to look down we 
r noit what jnight happen to him, but we may guess 
a what happened at Belfiist, and from a painfully menior- 
e accident which occurred some time ago. 
it the Congress of Aii-!a-ChapelIe, a certain German 
[obat, by name Kolter, performed before the allied 
He was the Bloudiu of his time ; and judging 
Q the reports of him which have been handed down to 
1 worthy predecessor of this modern marvel. He 
Iked along a rope stretched from the cathedral to some 
^hbouring buildings; turned somersaults upon it, and 
e down amid a shower of fireworks. His guerdon was, 
e his audience, royal ; and he was bailed King of Acro- 
But a few years afterwards this man was performing 
at Bonn. This time the rope was not stretched at a very 
great height. It waa (if I remember rightly) but forty- 
five feet from the ground. Presently a shout arose in the 
crowd — a woman had fainted, or some such event. Kolter 
looked down for a moment — fell over, and broke his neck. 
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It is to be hoped that no euch fatality may ever lufiil' 
Monsieur BJondin, wlio, on the Bcore of prowess "belongs 
to the same claas aa Balmat and other Chamounix guidflt; 
It is true the Alpine adventurers do not travel blindfold- 
nor after dark, if they can help it ; but ia it not written 
one WiUiam Deloraine, that — 

Tliroagli Solway saads, through Tamar'a raoss, 
Bhadfold be knew the paths to croaa. 

And when -the road which Blondin talces ia perfeotij 
straight, the eeemiug danger incurred is no doubt ' 
much mitigated. Still, he is a marvellous example of whad 
the human mind and body can he trained to undergo when 
properly diacipliued ; and certainly, in this repeet, if in u 
other, the conduct of the Crystal Palace Directors in pr(W 
Tiding amusements for the People, in the People's own 
Temple, of a character that contrast favourably with othet, 
species of National enjoyment, calls for aaything but & 
sure at the hands of the Press, or the public. 

Society is sometimes fastidious to a degree without bdng 
able to assign one rational ground for it, forgetting tha( 
many things seemingfy objectionable in themselves, may yet 
be capable of teaching valuable leasons to those who ait 
willing to receive them. We object to things, more from ; 
general habit of objecting, than anything else, and in a 
doing we are both guilty of an injustice to our reBsonini 
faculties, and afQx limits to the extent to '^hich the 
varied powers of the human mind and body can be im- 
proved. It ia now felt that the bluff old sage of Bolt 
Court was too severe upon his flying phOoaopber of ths 
happy valley, and for the honest reason that satire has 
frequently done much towards retarding the progress 
of science and useful inventions. G-alvani, Franklin, 
Jenner, Harvey, Watt, Stephenson, Pulton, are all cases in, 
point. How they were severally laughed at, spat upOBj) 
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lauJed and mobbed in their day ! It is manifeatly wrong 
I depreciate any proeeas or esperiment, and though we, 
ith our limited powers of diving into futurity, can see no 
ind object in store which rope-walMng ie likely to accom- 
isb, far be it irom any one to aay that Blondin's displays 
y not, by-and-bye, when compared and collated with our 
Mtantly increasing knowledge respecting the nature, ex- 
, and adaptation of physical and muscular forces, 
d to a great improvement of the hnman being, as atand- 
; at the bead of the mundane creation. This, again, 
old not take place without a corresponding salutary effect 
s system, and, of CDurse, the functions and 
Igans of the brain. 

b There is yet something more, too, in the vocation of a. 
a like Elondin which ought not to be lost sight of, and 
tab is the temperate habits which it of necessity inculcates. 
h is related of Garrick, that when acting he used to drink 
Bthing but water-gruel. His Borneo averaged four pints ; 
it for the curse in King Lear, he has been known to take 
Jmueh as three quarts in one evening. "When he per- 
med the "walking gentleman," however, he preterred a 
f ginger-beer, with the whit© of an egg in it. The 
B of Garrick's life in this respect, no doubt, largely con- 
|6buted to his enviable position on the British boards ; and 
) same remark will apply with equal truthfulness imd 
I to M, Blondin. When engaged in 
wlate la the only beverage which he i 
jen of this he partakes very sparingly, No matter the 
rdnous nature of the task required of him, a* cup of choco- 
bte is his only stimulant ; so that he is in his way as useful 
n expounder of the great temperance principle 
1 the American orator, Gough ; the modem Hogarth, 
Jeorge Cruikshank, " or any other man." 
\ It were quite impossible that Monsieur Biondin could be 
Aiat he is, and do what he does, in the absence of rigid 
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abBtinence. Temperance ia etreugth. Among the AriJjii, 
the Pereiinis, and the Turks, we do not meet with those 
undereiiied, rickety, consumptive beings, who art 
men in Europe ; we do not meet with such pale, wan, 
■ickly-lookingcountemmcea; their complexiona are bright 
and florid, they are strong njid vigorous, able to ride a hun-- 
dred miles a day, and capable of performing feats which out 
professed athlete would not be able to do. " I remember," 
says the late Mr. Silk Buckingham, the well-known tra- 
reller, " I remember seeing a most striking instance of their 
powera. A band of men from the Himalaya mountains had 
come to Calcutta for the purpose of eshibiting feata of 
strength, and they were, indeed, perfect SamaonB. Their 
size atruck me with admiration. I know nothing that I coal 
compare to tbem ; but perhaps some of you have seen the 
statue at the bottom of the staira at Somerset Houae- 
Herculea leaning on his club, ia about seven feet high, and; 
looks like a being capable of executing the most, difficult! 
task— and auch men were these athletie. We aeleeted fiv8. 
men on board the Glaagow frigate, a similar number from 
one of the regimenta, and likewise from an Indiaman, al£ 
fine picked men, and yet upon a trial of strength it h 
found that the Himalaya mountaineers wero equal to two- 
and-three-quartera of the strongeat Europeans. They could 
grasp a man and hold him in the air like a child, and if they 
had not been under control, I am convinced they could 
have eruabed him to death. I felt them, and 1 never felt 
such flesh in my life — it appeared rolls of muscle ; and y«lf 
none of these men hod ever tasted apirits. I do not a 
that drinking water was the cause of this, but it i 
to prove that abstinence from intoxicating drinks ia per- 
fectly compatible with tbe poaseasion of great bodUy 
power." 

The mere movements of Monsieiu-. Blond in from one part 
of the kingdom to another of themaelves aflbril an ample 
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jetration of his power in resiating fatigue, to aay nothing 

9 extraordinary performance at each place he visits. 

B haa been known to appear one day in Dublin, and the 

a GHosgow; the neit afternoon at Liverpool, and 

B same evening at Manchester ; the nest day at Bath and 

I ; the next in Birmingham ; the next in South 

; on the next day but one (Sunday intervening) at 

mcheater again,, and atterwards at Halifax, York, Leeda, 

reford, Glastonbury, Derby, and Woolwich. On the 

lowing Monday, after another day's rest, he ban started 

■^ain, and traversed not less than a thousand miles in 

t week, and bo on the next week, aud the week follovring 

h, just as though hi« physical capability increased more 

pe, the more it was put to a resolute test. Monsieur 

rodin has never yet attempted anything in the shape of 

[fedestrian feat. Should he ever contemplate making a 

3 in that direction, it will be an unfortunate thing 

i Deerfoot and the dozen other galknt performers who 

e successfully and unsuccessfully contended agaiuat him 

ifferent parts of the country. They will al! be com- 

repign their honoura straightway. Not one of 

Q all will be able for an instant to cope with this famous 

Uany a member of the plumed and spangled fraternity, 

regarding the rule by which alone greatness can be 

I, and falling into habits that are inconsistent with 

ry success, becomes wretchedly poor, is neglected 

B feOowB, falls into vice and disease, and dies a miser- 

tample of improvidence and shame ere half the 

tted days of mortals are numbered. On the other hand, 

■ethofe who, by thrift and decorum, have managed to 

iiemselves from the streets to be the possessors of 

f homes, handsome carriages, and votes for the 

Some among us may remember having seen Bel- 

B the "Patagonian Samson," taking up heavily- 
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encumbered kitchen-tables by liis teeth, and bearing 
paving-stoneB to be shattered on his breast by si 
hammers, long before they heard of him oa an explorer in 
ancient Egypt, or read the modest uarra,ti?e of his exph 
ingB. So, years previously to that in which Eachel was se 
queening it in her palace in the Eue Tridier, she had been 
seen, a fragile child, atanding on a ynrd-squaro of old car- 
pet, in the Champs Elysees, reciting snatches of clasaical 
tragedies to the hM'sh accompaniment of an old woman 
who could (not) play on the violin. Half of the old pro- 
prietors of the cheap booths in our fairs, when we were 
fair-going people, realised haoiiaome fortunes, the fonndai- 
tiona of which were laid on the hard stones of the streeta of 
London, or of other large cities. Instances there ape of 
persons who, having faOed in other waits of life — honour- 
able walks of life — authors and artiats — have taken to 
" tumbling," and done well at it. JVIr. Nelson Leo, 
gentleman who has written a greater number of dramatic 
pieces thaja Culderon, De Vega, and M. Scribe, put toge- 
ther — a member of a good family, was once compelled, by 
the swne influence which di'ove Buy Bias into livery, to go 
down into the atreets with a brother and there win bread 
by a series of open-air performances, the profits of which 
Boon lifted the two partners out of the kennel, and set one 
at least on the road to fortune, honestly achieved, of the 
origin of which its architect is in no wise ashamed, and 
which may he long enjoy ! 

As regards the large sums of money which M. Blondinia 
making by his performances, and which have been erro- 
neously asserted to exceed what was paid to the Swedkh 
Nightingale in the zenith of her fame ; he is * sort of pat- 
aUei to the famous Maddoi, who, eighty years ago, asto 
ished all the world by his wonderful power of balancing 
himself under extreme difficulties. Leigh Hunt, spe 
of him, seta down his income at the rate of £11,000 for 
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Bg'^ aeaaon, being £2,500 more than David Garrick ever 
made in one seaaon during the most prosperous days of the 
British drama. One of Maddoi's great feata was toseing a 
straw, and causing it to alight on any part of his body he 
choGe ; and hia biographer reports that he did this at the 
rate of twenty guineas a time ! " Head of Fo ! " exdaima 
Leigh Hunt ; "what would Confucius have thought of it?' 
And pray what would Confacius think of M. Blondin 
receiving from an enterprising gentleman in Loudon the 
Bum oi Jifteen thousand guineoi for two hundred perform- 
tmcct on the tight rope ! It is neTertheless a fact ; and M. 
Blondin drives his carriage and pair, and oecupies a hand- 
some mansion at the West End. 

But, then, the rope-daneer who, as has been shown, is an 
old favourite with the EritiBh public, has alwaT3 bad a 
higher value set upon his servieeB than many others who 
were equally, if not still more, deserving. To aflord a 
sample of the relative amount of state patronage vouchsafed, 
to poets, stage -players, dancers, and rope-waikera, in the 
time of Ilenry the Eighth, of questionable or blessed 
memory, amongst the records kept ia the Chapter-house in 
"Westminster are the following entries, as having been 
made by that monarch : — ■' To Newark, for making a ballad, 
Id, ; to a "Welahmau for making a thyme, 2d, ; to a tumbler 
on the rope, 3s. 4d. ; to a young maiden for ' dauncing,' £12 
a night (a sum equal to £100 of the present money) ; to 
my Lord Oson, for being jocular, 3s. 3d. ; and 2b. 2d. a 
piece to minstrels from France, including their travelling 
expenses." It will thus be seen that nest to the Cerito or 
Tagiioni of that day, the highest sum of money paid by a ■ 
king of England to any public performer, on the occasion of 
a great state entertainment, was recei'jd by a lucky rop&: 
tumbler. 

Good fortune is the ruin of some men, as misfortune ia & 
; jncaPB cf destroying others. It either lends them to ex- 
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tnvitgBiire and esceas, or else it turns their brains, and they 
become the rictims of some terrible monomania. Take for 
example Mr. E, P. Christy, the original negro -mingtrel, who 
lAt«tv attempted to commit suicide, by jumping out of the 
second story window of his residence at New York. Hia 
. history is a singular one. He made the first great succeM 
of the African Opera. He was from Buffalo — a rough in 
that place, with a good voice; he got up a company of 
singers. He picked up a hoy named &eorge, to whom he 
gave his n&tne, and he made it famous as Geoi^ Christy. 
Succeeding so well in Buffalo, Ned Christy determined to 
try a larger field, and went to New York. Here he was 
almost drowned with success. Crowds thronged his place 
nightiy, and hundreds were turned away because there was 
no room. He coined money, and was enabled to sport 
diamond breastpins and rings worth 5000 dollars. Womea 
fell in loTe with him. He was the rage. He bought carriages. 
«wned John Brougham's theatre, kept race-horses, bought 
heavily in stocks, gave magnificent feeds; and this con- 
tinued for years. When the war broke out he took it into 
Ids head that the rebels would land in the city, capture it, 
and deprive him of his property, in consequence of his 
endeavours to make the negro character of consequence. 
The result has been very distressing. In the midst of 
affluence, he thought of nothing but his probable poverty, 
and he who had caused millions to be convulsed with laugh- 
ter, sat by his own fireside, day after day, a pictaire of the 
deepest woe. 

This is, alas! but one of a very long catalogue of names 
of men to whom the acquisition of unaccustomed wealth 
has proved a bane rather than a bleaaing; but there ia little 
fear that the name of Monsieur Blondin will aweU the list, 
since the cool head and steady nerve which enable him to 
cross nimbly a rope at an altitude which turns the gazer's 
flight dizzy, will also enable him to mount the heights of 
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tune with a steady foot and a clear, -calm brain ; whilst 

■eaence of mind bo eaaentiai to men engaged in haa- 

8 enterprises, and wliich he iiosaeasea in bo eminent a 

^ee, will be aa likely to preserve him from collapse under 

fortune and to sustain him until he can regain hia posi- 

I, aa it did when on a recent occasion the inadvertence 

1 assistant precipitated him headlong from the rope, 

he succeeded in saving himself by catching the rope 

li his feet. 

[From this view of his character, it will be rightly inferred 
t Monsieur Blondin is in no way infected with the loose 
I irregular habits which attach theraselves to too many 
"lersof the acrobatic profession. He isneithera spend- 
nor a debauchee, but a careful, prudent man, jealous 
i own aelf-respeet, and of the obligations which he 
a to his family and society. Hia leisure hours which, of 
rae, form a very considerable item iu his life, are by him 
1 to a profitable accoimt, — either in hard study, in 
5 information to the young progieny of Blondius, or 
reuiug some handicraft, for which he liaa the necessary 
ind appliances, and with the practice of which he baa 
sady made iiimself intimately acquainted. 
) give one instance of hia mechanical genius, he has 
new description of skate, fashioned upon a yery 
1 principle, the object of which ia to enable the wearer 
de freely along the ice on a first attempt, with perfect 
ffid security. This ingenious and eifective invention 
9 been patented in America, and its introduction into 
England is very desirable. It is true that the Northern 
Americana, like the Hollanders, from the very peculiar 
character of country and climate, are skaters aa a people, 
partly from neceasity, whilst here it is merely an open-air 
paatirae. Nevertheless, the votaries of the skate in England 
are not few by any means, the fair sex even indidging in 
this bracing exercise, may be seen gliding on the frozen 
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surface of the Serpentine, with ease aad grace, and we may 
add daring, considering the numeroua and serious accidentB 
which occnp every winter, not merely from the iaaecurifcy of 
the ice, op the unskilfnlnesa of the skater, but from tlift' 
miechaocea of broken straps or buckles, imporiect screWBt 
flaws in the Btee! or wood, or defective oonatruction of the, 
entire skate. The introduction of a skate, which should, 
obviate or remedy the imperfections of the one in generiA' 
uee, would be attended with advantage and safety, thereby 
increasing the number of those who rush to the i 
pleasant and invigorating exercise. It was an accident o£' 
the class named, which called M. Blondin's attention to the 
inefficiency of the ordinary skate. Madame Blondin, ac- 
companied by a party of friends, was enjoying tiiia healthy 
recreation in the near neighbourhood of New York, when 
her skate suddenly turned, and she fell, dislocating her 
ancle, and was only preserved from other injury by the fura 
in which she was enveloped as a protection from the in- 
demency of the weather. After mature consideration, he 
constructed a skate which might be worn without fear by 
the greatest novice, whether lady o 

But Monsieur Blondin's vcrsahility does not stop here. 
He is a tolerable mathematician, a good farmer, and 
an expert in various kinds of artistic labour ; an adept 
at chess, a thorough horseman, and alive to rational i 
joyment of every kind. Above all, he is a man of hia word 
— faithful and just in all his transactions, and ready, when 
required, to lend a helping hand to the unfortunate and 
deserving ; so that he ia not only a thorough model in hii' 
profession — a sort of Eepresentative man^ — hut deporting 
himself in every way as becomes the gentleman of Nature's 
making — not the tailor's, — he is at liberty to carry his head 
higher and easier than some who, while spuming the voca- 
tion of the rope-dancer, might do well to emulate his simple, 
conscientious, and unpretending character. 
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7, after all, let people say what they will about arocar 
in life, calling one respectable, and condemning 
r as the very reverse of it ; every pursuit is respec- 
9, be it what it may, that yields an ample and honourable 
ihood. It is not what a man does, but what he ia, that 
) him more or less a man. A rope-dancer may be a 
, and a monarch a blackguard, AH labour is 
led, whether of the head, the bands, or the feet. Men 
J dishonour their c^ng, but if only true to themselves, 
a never dishonour them. It is, no doubt, a very foolish 
a very hazardous thing in the eyes of some people, for 
Monsieur Blondin to walk the high rope ; but are there not 
persons a thousand times more ridiculous and foolhardy 
than he, who yet set themselves up as very wise, and dis- 
creet, and becoming sort of people; who risk their lives 
and property every day, and instead of gaining by it, are 
losing everything that ia worth striving for and holding 
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THE FUTUBE OF BLONDIN. 



The International Exhibition of 1862, being calculated 
to attract a very large concourse of persons from every part 
of the world to the British metropolis, an engagement has 
been made with the agent of Monsieur Blondin, by the 
Crystal Palace Company, for a series of fifty performances, 
to take place during the present season. About one-third 
of these performances have already taken place, and the 
others will follow at irregular intervals, as often as oppor- 
tunity seems to serve, or as special occasions arise to call 
for them. At one of these performances which took place 
in May last. Monsieur Blondin had the honour of a personal 
introduction to Mr. D 'Israeli, Mr. Gl-ladstone, and several 
more distinguished members of the House of Commons, 
with whom he held a^lengthened conversation in Erench, 
and had the pleasure of learning from their own lips, that 
they took the liveliest interest in his extraordinary per- 
lormances. Mr. D 'Israeli enquired of the great rope- 
walker, if he did not sometimes feel apprehensive of danger. 
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"ever! " waa the reply. " Tou inuat have an iron nerve," 
said the statesman. Monsieur Blondin reaponded with a 
bow and shrug of the shoulders. " Shall I walk the high 
rope to-day ? " he asked, addreasing liimself to Mr. Baring, 
M.P. (it waa a large and fashionable gathering of Mr. 
Baring's personal friends, and, in compliance with the 
request of that gentleman, only the low rope had been 
called into requisition). The member for Portamonth 
turned round to consult the ladies, whose feelings on the 
subject were instantly betrayed in a very eignilicBnt exprea- 
aion of countenance. " No, thank you," he rejoined, and 
the interview terminat«d. 

When the entire aeriea of performances appointed to 
take place at the Crystal Pala^re during the present season 
is concluded, and a number of provincial engagements, which 
he is now occupied in fulfilling, are got through, Monsieur 
Blondin purposes starting for the continent of Europe, 
where he will, no doubt, run as successful and brilliant a 
career, aa he has done in this country, and win there, as 
here, the good opinion of the public out of doors, and the 
admiration and friendship of all with whom he may happen 
to come in contact. 

According to a communication which has appeared in one 
of the French papers, when Monsieur Blondin goes to 
Paris he proposes crossing the Seine upon a rope, stretched 
between the Palace of the Tuileries and barrack of the 
Quai d' Orsay, The scheme has already been submitted, it 
ia aaid, to the proper authorities — including the Emperor — 
and has met with his approval ; but the proceeds of the 
eihibition, which will, no doubt prove very considerable, are 
intended to be appropriated to the uae of a public charity. 
He will further add to the interest of the event, says 
another informant, by making an ostrich walli the rope 
with hira — a i'eat which, should it prove successful, wiU 
fully rival the antics of Bruin in the Boman circui) ; but^ 
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as Monsieur Blondin has ao far preserved strit-t silence oaM 
the subject, being a man of few words, and not given MM 
boast or dlvnlgc Iiib plana, if be can help it — the statement 1 
in question muat be taken for what it is worth. Of one I 
thing, however, the Preach public may feel well aasured, I 
that whatever Blondin has promised to do, he will do, to I 
the very letter. He will not, like the " Weird Sisters," on I 
whose babblings the murderer of Duncan vainly relied,. I 
" keep the word of promise to the ear " only, and " break it I 
to the hope." Throughout his now rather lengthened I 
and eventful career, he has never once disappointed ttdM 
audience of spectators from any cause over which he had j 
control, nor failed to carry out any promise that emanated. I 
from him. I 

Mr. Coleman, his manager-in-chief, who discbarges a ■ 
greater number of duties for hia employer than ever fell to I 
the lot qf a government official — who is his secretary, hia I 
cashier, bis stage-manager, tbe arbiter of his taste, the I 
negoaiator of all hia engagements, and hia travelling com- I 
panion in every profeaaional journey, whether distant or I 
near, and who yet contrives to execute every task delegated I 
to him with an activity and promptitude which might be I 
profitably copied in our great Circumlociition Office, — is I 
already on the alert in preparing the way for a Continental I 
tour. First France, then Susaia, then Spain and Portugal, ■ 
then Germany and Italy, if the Italian qiieation do not I 
Btond in the way ; ao runs the programme. This will bring M 
Monsieur Blondin up to the end of the year 1864 or the M 
b^inning of 1865, — if he do not break his neck in tha I 
interim, — by which time he hopes to have amassed a snfB- fl 
cient Bum of money to enable him to return to America, I 
the country of his adoption, and the birthplace of hia ■ 
amiable and accomplished wife, and there spend tha ■ 
remainder of his days in comfort and affluence, surrounded I 
by an ioteresting little family, to whom he is devotedly I 
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attached, and withiai an easy diatance of the memorable 
Bcene of his greateBt exploits. 

Thus, the one great object of his life, neit to distinguish- 
ing himself above and beyond aU rope- dancers, ancient or 
modem ; an object which contributed early in life to fascinate 
liim with a perilous career, has been to preserTe his inde- 
pendence before the world, and make such a provision for 
the future, when age and helplessness present themselves, 
as is incumbent upon every man of proper feeling and provi- 
dential motives. Not one acrobat in a hundred obeys 
this great natural instinct and senae of duty, for the simple 
reason that — unlike Monsieur Blondin, and many others in 
various walks of life who have elected to be that which 
they are, and have achieved success in consequence— not one 
in a hundred of the spangled fraternity has assumed the 
vocation of his own accord. It has been to them a matter 
of compulsion, and their early jackets were laced with more 
tears than gold embroidery. Nevertheless, in their " vol- 
untary servitude " they are as paina-taking as if they loved 
the labour. It ia easy to say that had the amount of appli- 
cation bestowed by them to achieve perfection in their 
peculiar line been given to the accomplishment of more 
useful tasks, they might have "been more profitable and more 
distinguished members of society. This is so much cant. 
The poor fellows have never had the chance ; yet each man 
exerts himself to the very utmost to distinguish himself in 
that state of life in which chance, contempt, or — who shall 
say it ? — design has placed him. Had they been diiiercntly 
situated, they woidd have been diffea^nt, and have done 
difierently. And what more can be said of any of ue ? 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury, or the Lord Chancellor 
downwards ? We are what we are, and let every man trv 
to make the beat of it. 

Let none say, then, that Monsieur Blondin's is not a 
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